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THE TENDER 


MERCIES OF THE GOOD 


By CHRISTABEL R. COLERIDGE 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘' AN ENGLISH SQUIRE,” ‘‘ WAYNFLETE,” ETC. ETC, 


“The quality of mercy is not strained” 


CHAPTER XVI 
LIMELIGHT 


AFFODIL came into the 
Rectory dining-room, with 
the old shawl falling back 
from her wind-tossed curls, 
her thin dress limp with the 
dew, and the unaccountable 

radiance still in her eyes. She always felt 
other people’s feelings, and even as, in turn 
with Austin, she made her report of what had 
passed, omitting Mrs. Hatton’s unfortunate 
condition, she knew that Lady Barbara looked 
at them both with new eyes. 

“You might have run in and fetched a 
waterproof,” said Mary Fairford, in matter- 
of-fact tones, “and couldn’t you do up your 
hair while you waited ?” 

“‘ With one turn of my wrist, like an old- 
fashioned heroine? Well, I didn’t,” said 
Daffodil, “I didn’t feel exactly like hair- 
dressing. But I’ll go to bed, for I’m very 
tired and, as you observe, not fit to be 
seen.” 

“Why, Daff, I never said so. 
sandwich at least.” 

“T said you observed it, Molly—not said 
it,” said Daffodil, to Mary’s bewilderment,and 
then, with a general goodnight, she vanished. 

The light dazzled her, the voices sung in 
her ears. She must get five minutes alone 
before Mary, whose room she shared, came 
up. The commonplaces of supper, and 
inquiries and unexcited pity for the two 
sufferers, and wonder if she need have been 
in such a hurry, and Lady Barbara’s look were 
intolerable to her. 

Lady Barbara had never forgotten that 
last year her nephew, Lord Winton, had 
danced — well— several extras with Miss 
Villiers at the Christopher Fairford’s Christ- 
mas party; also he had said he was a cousin, 
and called her Daffodil, and Lady Barbara 
had made her feel herself—quite kindly—a 
very distant connection indeed. She had then 
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been, the girl said, “ indescribable,” and she 
was “ indescribable ” now. 

“Why,” Daffodil thought, “in another 
minute I might have cried.” 

It would not have been surprising if she 
had, after that sudden meeting look which 
had made the game real, then the outburst 
and uproar, the hurt and frightened child, 
and the shame and revulsion of the mother’s 
state, the instant need of sense and courage, 
then the white moonlight, the quiet lane, 
and Austin—the new Austin—suddenly by 
her side, the instinct to beat back emotion 
and excitement, the escape into mirth and 
mischief, and the sudden fall into “ Why 
didn’t you fetch a waterproof?” 

If Daffodil had cried, she might have been 
forgiven, but she would have found it hard 
to forgive herself. 

“ Daff,’ said Mary, the next morning, 
“mother didn’t much like the tableaux ; she 
thought the subject too fanciful and that 
people wouldn’t understand it. I told her it 
was the Milmans’ idea.” 

“ Was it?” said Daffodil. ‘I started the 
notion that Austin ought to have a ‘ Burne- 
Jonesey’ part, and Mrs. Purcell put that 
into my head, by saying he was like a picture 
in the ‘ Academy Notes.’ ” 

“TI can’t think how you could see it till 
he was dressed up. Anyhow, Nelly Milman 
invented the Bower and your dress.” 

So she had. Yet Daffodil knew that the 
praise or blame really belonged to herself. 
She felt exactly as if she had been preparing 
to act the “ Ladye’s Bower” all her life. It 
was a culminating point to which the course of 
events had tended. Now, however, she was 
prepared to discuss it with perfect coolness. 

Behold another outcome of last night had 
pushed it out of sight. 

Kit had had a bad night, and nothing else 
seemed important to his parents. 

“Better send for Andrews,” said his 
father— Andrews being the Bishopford 
doctor, 
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“ Kit says Andrews is an old idiot,” re- 
marked Nick, as he cut cold ham. 

“So he is,” said Lady Barbara. “I mean 
he is past his work, and never was up to 
much. Really, it’s a pity.” 

“It’s a pity Dr. Worthington is a bad 
man,” said downright Mary, “ because every 
one says he’s a clever doctor. And he 
ought to be our own doctor. Perhaps he’d 
do Kit good.” 

Nick sniggered a little. Dr. Fairford 
muttered something about sending to Win- 
borough and too hard on old Andrews. 
Blanche, the second girl, who had taken up 
Kit’s coffee, came down with a message that 
there was nothing the matter with him and 
that he was coming down. Lady Barbara 
shook her head, and said that she should 
make a point of inquiring for Purcell that 
morning, and the schoolmaster sent up word 
that the entertainment had produced £6 12s., 
but that six of the old desks had been pulled 
off their hinges and rendered useless in last 
night’s scuffle. 

“ And the Inspector coming next month !” 
said Dr. Fairford, as he prepared to go and 
see the amount of damage, with a long mur- 
mur that ended in “ school board.” 

‘Qh, my dear,” said Lady Barbara, “ your 
brother wouldn’t permit that for a moment.” 

Daffodil teased the girls by remarking that 
“a scolding from the Inspector would be 
good for the model school’s soul,” and 
before Mary had managed to ask her what 
she meant by the school’s soul, had run off 
to ask after the welfare of Lucy Hatton. 

No one had ever told her that the Colonel 
was less able to put his hand into his pockets 
of late years, but she knew it, as she knew 
many things. 

“Qh, no,” she had said once, in answer to 
a remark, “ I don’t read thoughts or muscles; 
I notice.” 

But she would not help any one else to 
notice Ford. 

She found Lucy’s mother, shamefaced and 
sullen. Whatever the drawbacks of the 
model village, its standard of public opinion 
was dead against such a lapse. Mrs. Hatton 
longed to beg the young lady to be silent, 
but could not be sure how much she had 
seen. Daffodil was not regarded as a parish 
authority ; hence she sometimes had secrets 
to keep, and she kept them. But this was 
a chance discovery, and a disgraceful one. 
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Little Lucy’s shoulder was swelled and 
painful, and Daffodil, not seeing exactly what 
was amiss, suggested that Dr, Worthington 
should come and look at it. 

‘“‘ 1’m going now to ask for Mr. Purcell,and 
I’ll mention it,” she said. 

Hatton worked for Purcell, and as the 
woman looked up at her visitor’s tall, fair 
head, so near the low ceiling of the cottage 
room, and met her bright eyes, she felt afraid 
of her. 

“Take care of Lucy, now,” said Daffodil 
emphatically. 

‘Qh, Miss Villiers, 1 will; dear lamb, I 
will indeed e 

Some shame that came out of the good 
atmosphere by which she was surrounded 
held the woman back from asking her visitor 
not to tell of her to her husband’s employer, 
to the authorities who made her world. 

‘* Miss Daffodil don’t ever make mischief,” 
she thought, as Daffodil went off, making no 
promises, but with an odd look of com- 
prehension in her eyes, and a little self- 
reproach in her heart ; for had not the story 
of the evening come out to Austin without a 
thought except of the relief of being able to 
tell him ? 

She was soon at Miss Worthington’s, to 
find Purcell slightly better, and such arrange- 
ments made for his comfort as told of first- 
class skill and science. 

Mrs. Purcell beckoned her into the 
kitchen, and her first words were unexpected : 

“Oh, Miss Daffodil! How lovely it was! 
Now I know what beautiful pictures are like! 
And the last would have been the best ofall, 
wouldn’t it? At least I’ve got the sight to 
think of now 

*“‘T wonder you can think of it at all,” 
said Daffodil, rather shocked at the sort of 
gleam that lighted up poor Mrs. Purcell’s 
miserable little face. 

‘Tt just came in and out and helped me 
through the night,” she said. “ All that 
beauty, through the misery.” 

“It was a very tinselly sort of beauty, 
Mrs. Purcell,” said Daffodil, bluntly, “and 
went out with a fizz.” 

“Oh no, Miss, not your hair, nor your 
face, nor the thoughts. Tl be a better 
woman for having seen it ; it’ll hold me up.” 

“We ought both of us to look for better 
help, Mrs. Purcell,” said Daffodil, with an odd 
sense of being somehow herself to blame. 
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“Oh. yes, Miss, we must lean on the 
mercy of the Almighty,” said Mrs. Purcell, 
glibly, and somehow the stock phrase sat so 
oddly on her lips that Daffodil escaped, 
unable to say more. She ran into Miss 
Worthington and told her with a sort of 
outburst what Mrs. Purcell had said. 

Amy looked thoughtful. 

‘Queer souls sometimzs need help through 
queer channels,” she said. ‘“ Mrs. Purcell is 
rather a handful for you.” 

“You mean that I’ve made her like me, 
and so I’ve got her on my hands,” Daffodil 
said. ‘But most people’ would say I did 
her harm.” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” said Miss Worth- 
ington; “you would not be surprised if a 
strain of music or a great picture lifted your 
soul to the unseen, and such influences 
must come to people through the medium 
that is possible for them. Uncultured people 
have just the same temperament, you know, 
as cultured ones.” 

“T don’t believe,” ejaculated Daffodil, 
“that one ever does feel that people of 
another class are of the same flesh and 
blood as oneself, even if one thinks so.” 

“It’s difficult,” said Amy, “ but they are.” 

“Did you like the ‘ Ladye’s Bower’?” 
said Daffodil, quickly. 

‘“‘ It was a great hit,” said Amy, “ but you 
looked a little snaky. I’m not sure that I 
like the mystical abnormal type of young 
woman. And it’s easier than it looks.” 

“I’m not abnormal—really,” said Daffodil, 
while a hearty honest blush transfixed her 
face. ‘It’s all the limelight. You thought 
I was snaky, and Mrs. Purcell thought I was 
angelic, and I was just—everyday. Oh, no; 
I hate the abnormal type.” 

As she moved to go, Austin’s voice, 
sympathetic and inquiring, but full and 
strong, sounded at the door. 

He came in as she went out, and greeted 
her warmly, frankly, with smile and hand- 
clasp. 

“ You are no worse? ‘That’s well!” 

“ Austin,” she said, hurriedly, “‘ you won’t 
tell about poor Mrs. Hatton? I spoke to 
you without thinking.” 

Austin smiled again. 

“Qh, no,” he said, with quite unwonted 
confidence and decision. ‘ We knew by an 
accident ; we won’t tell.” 

She went off in haste. It was as i 





somehow, for the first time, she had seen the 
whole of Austin. 

She found her mother enjoying a tiny fire 
—the first for the year, for the clear night 
had produced a fresh morning, and Mrs. 
Villiers never waited for rules in house- 
keeping matters. 

They exchanged experiences, since her 
mother had no personal concern with Mrs. 
Hatton’s character, and Daffodil chose to 
mention her walk with Austin. 

Not that she expected that it would 
appear anything but natural and simple. 
But even Mrs. Villiers had not been un- 
affected by the limelight. 

She made no comment ; but presently she 
remarked, coolly but decisively : 

“ Daff, those pictures were a_ mistake. 
I’m quite for taking our own way, and not 
minding what the cousins think; but you 
shouldn’t have played that part with Austin. 
It will make a talk.” 

“JT didn’t suggest it, mother,” said Daffo- 
dil, rather weakly. ‘ ‘They chose me because 
of my hair; nobody thought anything.” 

“ There’s nothing, I know, to think. But 
you should have thought before you planned 
it out, so that your hair was wanted. 
Because, of course, you did; no one else 
could have done it so well. A fuss about 
Austin would be a great nuisance. We’ve 
managed excellently so far.” 

“ Mimsey!” cried Daffodil, “what has 
come to you? Lecturing your daughter, 
who’s a whole head and shoulders taller than 
yourself! And worlds wiser. For shame!” 

‘No, my dear, you’re cleverer ; but as yet 
you’re not wiser. Never mind, I’ve given 
the hint.” 

Mrs. Villiers’ ways with her daughter 
might, in form, be subversive of established 
rules, but she had acted on the time- 
honoured principle of making what you wish 
to avoid seem possible by talking about it 
after the event. 

Daffodil laughed, kissed her mother, and 
said no hints were needed. But she felt 
little thrills. 


CHAPTER XVII 
A NEW BEGINNING 
WHEN it is desired to prevent a young lady 
from turning her eyes on a possible suitor, 
the fact of his existence and attentions is 
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generally firmly fixed in her mind by good 
advice regarding him. In the case of a 
young man, it is usual to proceed by some 
form of finding fault with the lady. 

The ebb from that sudden inrush of fresh 
life had not yet come for Austin. Like all 
people with a life-long pain, he had learned 
sometimes to say “I will not think.” He 
did not analyse the sense of hope and joy, 
of possibility, that had come to him, but it 
was apparent in his whole air, as he came 
down the stairs and said good morning. 

It was not the way at Ford to notice 
people’s appearance, and Miss Agatha was 
honestly, not purposely, indifferent to good 
looks and not observant of them. 

But, as she looked at her nephew, it 
occurred to her that he was a striking, pro- 
bably a handsome, young man. 

Nancy came in, and proceeded to label 
the events of the evening with cheerful 
certainty. 

“ T think the. entertainment was good,” she 
said. ‘ But howcould Daffodil run about in 
that dress? So silly of her.” 

“She was very prompt,” said Hilda. 
* One felt so useless.” 

“JT am sure,” said Miss Agatha, “one 
quite ought to feel that Daffodil meant 
kindly, and when there is not quite—quite 
the instinctive sense of what’s right, one 
oughtn’t to judge, ought one?” 

“Why, Aunt Agatha!” exclaimed Austin, 
pausing with the bread-knife in his hand. 
“What on earth do you mean?” 

“Why, dear, the little instincts about 
what’s quite nice—and usual—of course 
they can’t be expected—she didn’t perhaps 
think—altogether—only one is sorry,” said 
Agatha, in soft, hurried tones. 

“She had a very unusual instinct for 
being helpful,” said Austin, “and her help 
was needed ; what would you have ?” 

‘“‘ Well—perhaps the dress at all—in our 
schoolroom. Oh, I know it was all right— 
perhaps I’m too strict—only I’m just a little 
sorry Nancy was in it.” 

“Why ?” said Austin. 

“ Well, I always like the tall girls to tie 
up their hair, and when they see ladies with 
it hanging down—I do so dislike showy hair. 
One was always taught to hide it out of 
doors, not to display a personal advantage.” 

“ Daffodil’s hair is pretty,” said Hilda, 
with courage. ; 


*T think, dear,” said Agatha, “ that’s all 
the more reason for being careful.” 

Hilda remembered how, having a liking 
for her own soft hair, she had imitated 
several contemporary heroines, in making as 
little of it as possible, as a check to vanity. 
The vanity had been checked. Had it been 
uprooted ? 

Big problems hung on the answer to that 
tiny question. 

But Austin only laughed. Just then he 
could not be angry. Youth for once would 
have its day, and he looked sufficiently 
unlike his ordinary self to justify his family 
in wondering what had come to him. 

It was not a sort of happiness on which 
the trouble at the Hole would jar. Rather 
he felt capable of a new tenderness, as 
presently he bent over the old_bailiff’s 
prostrate figure with softened eyes, and with 
softened voice tried to reach the ears that 
were for the first time deaf to him. 

** We'll do everything we can, Mrs. Purcell,” 
he said, with a warm shake of her hand. 
“Thanks to Purcell, I understand about the 
woods myself. I’ll see to marking the trees. 
Hatton knows about the farm here. And I 
can ride over to Wood End.” 

“Well, sir, you are truly kind,” said Mrs. 
Purcell. ‘ And as it happens, Jack’ll be at 
home for a while. Of course he can see to 
things for his father.” 

“Jack? Is he going to leave the Bostock 
Estate office ?” 

“There doesn’t seem an opening for 
advancement there for him, and you know 
he wants to get on the Duke’s property. 
But he'll be at home next week. In any 
case he would come to see his father.” 

“ Of course,” said Austin. ‘“ Well, it may 
be a help.” 

Jack Purcell was a rolling stone, but after 
all the fellow might be doing his best. Fate 
put spokes in so many wheels. 

The glimpse of his lady in the morning 
light only made him realise what the night 
before had been. He stood upright, his 
shoulders could bear their great burden, yes 
—and the lesser ones he had since bound 
on them, should be thrown off somehow. 

He saw the doctor, and they talked over 
poor Purcell’s condition and said that the 
chances of recovery were small. Austin at 
least was sorry. But hope, personal hope, was. 
stirring in both their hearts. 
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Worthington went to prescribe for Lucy 
Hatton with cheerful haste, and Austin to 
the Rectory to inquire after Kit. Each of 
them had the blessed sense of a new chance. 
For the one it was a chance of heart 
happiness, for the other of success in life ; 
but who can wonder if it  exhilarated 
both ? 

The moment that Austin saw Kit, he 
recognised, as he expressed it, that “something 
was up” with him also. Kit scouted the 
idea of being worse. His eyes looked bright 
and odd, and as soon as he got Austin to 
himself in the old schoolroom where he 
spent his mornings, he began. 

“Just heard by this mail,” he said, 
“Colonel Lyall’s coming home on leave. 
He’s Mrs. Milman’s brother, and I know 
they'll come to Bracebridge. Nelly Milman 
told me so. It’s rather good that all this 
performance has got us so much in with the 
Milmans. They’re a good sort us 

“Qh,” interposed Austin, “now I know 
why you promoted the ¢adbleaux.” 

Kit laughed a little consciously. “Oh, 
well,” he said, “ there are always possibilities. 
But I must get on my legs again. Andrews 
is an old duffer, and I don’t think much of 
the Winborough man; young fellows are up 
to all the new dodges, and if the mater 
wants me to send for Worthington, I don’t 
suppose he’d seriously damage me.” 

“ Aunt Barbara wants you to send for 
Worthington !” 

“Such is maternal folly. I know you 
think him no end clever?” said Kit, with 
ill-disguised eagerness. 

“T’d send for Mephistopheles, if he’d do 
you any good,” said Austin, “ but—I—well, 
of course, it’ll set Aim on his legs again at 
any rate.” 

Kit laughed ; but he was too full of his 
news to pursue this question. Austin soon 
heard afresh of the charms of the Lyall 
household—ttheir hospitality and their special 
friendliness towards Captain Fairford. He 
heard of “ Minna,” how she had come out 
from England, how fresh she was, how gay 
—how little justice she received from the 
precious photograph which Kit “ happened 
to have got,” and which represented a little 
round-faced girl with big dark eyes and a 
dimple ; how popular she was; but how she 
had been more or less “kind” to Kit. All 
this and much more Austin heard, not for 
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the first time, though now with more hopeful 
colouring. 

Good connections, good prospects, and 
good looks gave Kit a right to be hopeful. 
He had some means, independent of his 
parents, from his godfather, which would 
make an immediate marriage possible for 
him, and he was most heartily and honestly 
in love. Health was the only difficulty, and, 
as to this, he was of a sanguine temper, and 
there was, as he said, “nothing really the 
matter with him.” 

Austin renewed his promise of secrecy 
and discretion, but he laughed in his sleeve, 
knowing well that the eyes of all the family 
would be directed towards Minna Lyall long 
before she arrived at Bracebridge, a village 
which, by a special provision of nature, was 
only three miles from Ford Regis, and was 
the residence of her uncle, Mr. Milman, 
whose sons and daughters were the natural 
companions of the young Fairfords. Every- 
thing promised well. 

When Kit’s note arrived at the Hole, 
briefly asking Dr. Worthington to call upon 
him and give him the benefit of his advice, 
Gerald brought it to his sister and laid it 
down before her. 

“ Amy,” he said, with a glitter in his eyes, 
* you’ve succeeded. Now it rests with me.” 

He put his hand on her shoulder and 
kissed her, and her heart gave a great leap. 
For a thousand misgivings had pursued her, 
and no one had been so doubtful as herself 
of the success of her venture. 

Gerald said nothing, even to Austin. He 
took the summons as a matter of course, 
prescribed for Captain Fairford with the 
utmost care, succeeded in finding a remedy 
for the neuralgic pain from which he 
suffered, and quietly held his own. There 
was a great deal of discussion, and Ford did 
not approve of the step of sending for him. 

“People so seldom alter,” said Miss Agatha, 
gently. 

“ Well, Aunt Agatha, I suppose they can 
repent,” said Nancy. 

“Oh yes, my dear, yes; but I think their 
rightful punishment is not to be trusted, and 
you can never feel so certain of them, some- 
how.” 

It was somewhat of a contradiction to this 
sentiment that Miss Agatha never thought of 
Austin as she spoke. But he listened, and 
in his heart he agreed. 
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He went away and stood outside, lighting 
a cigarette with a hand that shook a little. 
He quite agreed. It was his own opinion, 
his own inborn, insurmountable instinct. 
“He that is unjust, let him be unjust still,” 
he thought. Was any force stronger than a 
man’s nature? Apparently, his father and 
aunt had no real confidence even in religion 
as such. As for Worthington, in truth he 
benefited by the pity excited by a false 
charge. 

An eye to the main chance would not 
shipwreck his fortunes, and the whirlwind of 
anger and misery which had caused his fatal 
mischance might never recur. 

It was all right for Worthington, but for 
himself ? 

Yes, there was a force which gave new life, 
a new soul, a force of which he had suddenly 
become conscious. 

His past should set his future free. He 
had another chance, and he would take it. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE POWER OF LOVE 


THE heroines of old-fashioned novels were 
mostly divided into two classes, kittens and 
angels. Minna Lyall was a kitten. She 
adored balls, and dancing, and pretty frocks. 
She “smiled on many, just for fun,” and, 
unfortunately, they did not always see that 
“there was nothing in it.” She was pretty, 
and merry, and full of fun, and had a whole 
host of what she called “partners,” over 
whose attentions and photographs she laughed 
and whispered with her special friends. She 
had no views and no schemes, and no 
thoughts beyond her happy, everyday life. 
She had her little codes of propriety, and took 
great pains to behave nicely. She was the 
sort of little girl who, if capable of a serious 
attachment, would discard her small follies 
and settle down into the happiest of wives. 
But nobody knew exactly of what she was 
capable at present beyond pretty playing. 
Her existence gave pleasure to a good many 
people, and she was easily pleased herself on 
her own lines,and much bored when she was 
expected to go outside them. 

She was ready to be intimate with a 
fellow-girl in a minute, and exchange con- 
fidences, or photographs and hats and little 
ball-room joys ; to tell who asked her for the 
“extras ” and who was disappointed’ because 


she wouldn’t give him a dance; how her 
card was full beforehand, and what did they 
think of so-and-so’s step? And his eyes? 
Did they think he had nice eyes ? &c. &c. 

The Fairford girls did not keep numerous 
photographs, and, though they enjoyed balls, 
their triumphs were not such as would make 
a figure in conversation, and they also 
thought it silly to talk about people’s eyes. 

When, about a fortnight after the /ableaux, 
the Lyalls began to form part of the neigh- 
bourhood, and Minna appeared on _ all 
social occasions, the Fairford young men 
thought their sisters extraordinarily wanting 
in enthusiasm for her. Even Daffodil 
Villiers, who was supposed to have frivolous 
tastes and to get on with anybody, made no 
progress in intimacy. Minna looked askance 
at her and said she “ was dreadfully clever,” 
and professed to be afraid of her, and was 
so genuinely astonished at finding that she 
could meet a girl at an evening party who 
also taught Latin grammar professionally 
that she never could regard Daffodil quite as 
a fellow-creature. 

She was quite ready to accept the fact 
that “she had known Captain Fairford very 
well in Bombay,” and remarked that his 
step had suited hers exactly ; but though he 
could not dance now, she somehow managed 
to have the carpet rolled back at the Rectory 
for a little impromptu dance, on what was 
meant to be a musical party, and she danced 
all the time, heedless of his wistful eyes, 
actually inducing the Rector to stand up 
with her for a final Sir Roger before supper. 
But when Dr. Fairford asked the young men 
if they meant to leave him master of the 
field, and Austin offered to take her in to 
supper, she made a little play which ended 
in her getting possession of Kit and amply 
consoling him for his previous trials, Austin 
instantly taking the hint to retire in his 
favour, while the Rector was free to conduct 
Miss Worthington. 

For this little party was important in 
other eyes than those of Kit; as it was the 
first recognition of Dr. Worthington in the 
society of Ford-Regis, Lady Barbara having 
decided that he was to be regarded as an 
injured person, and should be helped to 
reinstate himself in his profession. 


She had a strong ally in Nancy, who 


repeated her sentiment that unless a person 
was a murderer he ought not to be treated 
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as one, and who patronised the injured hero 
in her hearty and friendly way, while Hilda 
felt how much freer the atmosphere was for 
this younger generation. There had been 
no change in anybody’s views, but in her 
day dancing had never been impromptu and 
prejudices had never softened. 

Dr. Worthington conducted himself with 
much tact, though he was inwardly tri- 
umphant. 

‘You see, I’m not a woman,” he said to 
Austin, “so T’ll get a second chance.” 

He did not feel grateful, only victorious. 
They wanted him, and so they put up with 
him, and he took care not to be in too great 
a hurry to assert himself. 

Austin held his peace. It certainly was 
not his part to object to a reinstatement. 
For the first time he was inwardly reinstating 
himself, breaking the invisible chains of self- 
abasement which had hitherto held him 
down. 

For the first time his sorrow and his sin 
seemed to have fallen back into the long ago. 
The present was everything. 

Austin did not suppose that his father 
would be exactly pleased at his wishing to 
marry Diaphenia Villiers. He knew, no one 
better, that if he could have married money 
it would have been convenient. But he 
believed, and he believed truly, that Colonel 
Fairford would have been as unwilling for 
him to marry money for money’s sake as 
Nancy could have been in her romantic 
youth, and Hilda in her still more romantic 
middle-age. It is something to be sure that 
people’s principles are thorough. And Austin 
was quite sure of his father’s unworldliness— 
much more certain than he was of his own. 

He secured Daffodil now, as soon as he 
resigned Minna Lyall to Kit, and looked at 
her as he helped her to cold chicken. 

She wore an old black net gown, with a 
bunch of yellow Marguerites on her shoulder. 
Everybody was quite used to her, and she 
was a little quieter than usual, her keen 
amused eyes, like every one else’s, fixed on 
the little pink-robed smiling stranger, and on 
Kit’s absorbed and happy face. 

There was nothing remarkable about her 
to-night, except her unusual height and her 
sun-bright hair, but as Austin looked with 
lover’s eyes, she seemed to him a being of 
another sphere from the charming coquette 
whom Kit was worshipping. He felt that all 


her vehement out-giving energy, all her 
schemes and her views and her doings, came 
from depths behind. She was more than he 
had ever thought her, and:he felt afraid. 

“ What do you think of Miss Lyall?” he 
said, to make her look at him. 

‘“T haven’t decided,” said Daffodil, with a 
smile. ‘TI think she’s awfully good to look 
at. That sort of girl in a book always turns 
out a success in the end. I mean the pretty 
ones that seem frivolous. But———” 

“Do you take to her in real life ?” 

“Well, I don’t know. If she wasn’t such 
a lady she’d giggle, and say, ‘Oh, Captain 
Fairford, how can you?’  She’s so ele- 
mentary.” 

Austin smiled, and Daffodil suddenly 
flushed. 

‘“‘T didn’t mean to be spiteful, Austin,” she 
said, and then she did look at him with 
unwonted shyness. 

Daffodil could not, as she had once ex- 
pressed it, “go in for having eyes,” as the 
pair of grey ones with which nature had 
provided her were unremarkable for size, 
shape, or colour. They were keen-sighted, 
and could twinkle at times out of their 
corners; but now they drooped before 
Austin’s smile. 

“Tt doesn’t matter much what she is like 
to us,” he said, with a daring assumption of 
the new relation between them. 

“« Are—are you afraid about Kit?” said 
Daffodil, softly. “Of course, one can’t help 
seeing——”’ 

“Of course not,” he answered, laughing, 
and quite unconscious that if any one had 
thought it worth while to look at Austin 
taking Daffodil in to supper, his own face 
would have been equally tell-tale. No one, 
however, took the slightest interest in this 
familiar pair of comrades. Even Lady 
Barbara had forgotten them. 

“Well, I am afraid about it rather,” he 
said, confidentially. “I know Kit is hard 
hit; I’m sure they were all but engaged 
before his accident. But I think she’s giving 
him his work to do all over again. And he 
isn’t exactly in condition to be tormented.” 
He paused, then said abruptly, “The Mil- 
mans have asked Winton to come and shoot.” 

“Lord Winton? Oh!” said Daffodil, 
“Lady Barbara will look after him; and 
besides, he can take care of himself.” 

“ He dances well, doesn’t he?” said Austin, 
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“ Beautifully,” said Daffodil. ‘TI like his 
step.” 

And then, as Austin fidgetted, Daffodil 
felt a distinctly “elementary” pleasure in 
teasing him. She had kept herself so tight 
in hand, had been so merciless to her own 
folly, that she scarcely knew herself with the 
hold relaxed. Might she really dare to 
blush and falter beneath the unwonted glow 
in his sombre eyes. She gave a little sigh 
and ceased to ask herself questions. 

In a minute or two there was a move- 
ment, and they went out through the long 
passage that at the Rectory led from the 
“‘ parish room,” where they had been having 
their supper, into the dining-room. Others 
had gone before them, and they were practi- 
cally alone. 

Suddenly Austin caught her arm and 
whispered : 

“ Daffodil—one_ word. 
love you—say you will?” 

Her heart throbbed and her fingers closed 
back on his. He drew her into the old 
schoolroom, warm and half lit, with ruddy 
firelight, then turned and looked into her 
face. 

«“ Ah!” he exclaimed, “ you do!” 

It was at once as if they had always 
known it, and as if they had never seen each 
other before. For Austin, life seemed to 
begin anew when he kissed Daffodil’s lips ; 
and for Daffodil, as she slipped from the 
strong restraint that she had laid upon her 
feelings as the fear of self-betrayal passed 
away, it was for the moment as if she had 
passed into another state of existence. Pre- 
sently he spoke. 

‘*¢ Daffodil, when we knew so well, it was 
impossible but that we should speak, now, I 
must be more formal. I can’t offer you 
easy circumstances or a life without diff- 
culties. We shall not be rich, now or ever. 
Times are changing for people like our- 
selves, and I expect they’ll be hard.” 

“‘The Colonel won’t like you to choose 
me,” murmured Daffodil. 

“Yes, he will,” said Austin, “if you love 
me enough—he will.” 

It was an odd thing to say, and there was 
an odd defiance in Austin’s manner, even 
while he went on with more obvious words. 

‘“‘T shall tell him on the first opportunity, 
and—if you are not ambitious—I am sure 
he will make our marriage possible.” 


I love you—I 
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*‘ T—ambitious ?” she said, with a little 
laugh, but just then there was a call of 
«“ Austin. Nancy says she wants to go 
home.” Voices approached, and their soli- 
tude was invaded by people in search of 
cloaks, and by a general confusion of fare- 
wells. 

Kit, in a thorough draught, was handing 
Miss Lyall to her carriage, and his doctor, 
with a shrug, was remarking to Miss Wor- 
thington, that this sort of thing was hard on 
a man who had his reputation to make. 
Mrs. Villiers called Daffodil to make ready 
for their little walk back to Pretty Peep, 
and rejected Austin’s unwonted offer to 
escort them, and keep Nancy waiting, with 
a look which told her daughter that secrecy 
was impossible. 

‘“‘ My dear,” she said, as they started, “I 
take things easy, but I always know what 
there is to take. What has Austin said 
to you?” 

“‘Of course I meant to tell you, mother,” 
said Daffodil. “We do—care for each 
other.” 

“ His people won’t like it, Daff. 
think I do.” 

“Oh, mother— why not? 
you, I mean?” 

“T don’t quite know, my girlie. Id 
rather have gone outside the cousins, and 
I never feel as if I knew what Austin was 
like. Of course, I’ve always known that 
he interested you, but I did not know to 
what amount.” 

“To this amount,” said Daffodil, with 
averted head. “If we have to fight for it, 
why then I think we shall.” 

“‘My dear, you won’t have to fight me. 
But, I’ve always had a theory about Austin.” 

“ Why—mother—what ? ” 

“‘T have always thought that he had some 
hopeless attachment—misplaced perhaps— 
certainly disapproved of. I’m sure there’s 
been something amiss.” 

‘“‘ You’re very romantic, Mimsey. 
like Austin?” 

‘“ Well, Daff, I’m not quite sure that I do. 
I think I like Nick better.” 

“ Nick!” 

‘‘ Well, when he comes to me about you, 
I shall know better, but I don’t think—I 
don’t think my Daffadowndilly, that you’re 
striking out an easy course for yourself. 

Daffodil wondered, as she broke down a 


I don’t 


Why don’t 
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little and laid her curly head against her 
mother’s, if Austin meant to tell her why 
he was difficult to understand, and if he did 
not tell her, could she ask by telling him 
what she knew. And ought he—ought he 
to speak out? On this last point Austin 
was answering his own questioning con- 
science with a most emphatic “ No.” He 
was bound to bear his own burden, and not 
to lay it on the heart of another. 


CHAPTER XIX 
LAYING THE GIIOST 


COLONEL FAIRFORD was sitting in his 
library on the morning after the party at 
the Rectory, looking over some accounts 
that had been submitted to him by his son. 
He was very careful and accurate in details, 
and usually copied out all the statements of 
his subordinates with delicate neatness into 
books of his own. He kept himself in this 
way before the eyes of his underlings, and 
was able to ask pertinent questions as to 
details of expenditure, which, he felt, kept 
the reins in his own hands. 

Yet it may be doubted whether he took in 
the bearings of the facts he recorded in all 
their fulness, at least until they forced them- 
selves upon him. The Fairfords had never 
been wealthy, and their expenditure had 
always been of a moderate kind ; but of late 
years even a moderate expenditure had 
sometimes been difficult to meet. The 
Colonel had recognised that this was owing 
to bad seasons and various small forms of 
ill-luck ; but that the constant recurrence of 
these pointed to a permanent difficulty in 
making small properties pay their way was 
only beginning to force itself upon him. 

Perhaps the moment when he was con- 
sidering how to reduce his expenses was not a 
favourable one for Austin to introduce his 
proposal of marriage to a girl with an 
infinitesimal fortune. 

Not that Colonel Fairford thought first of 
money matters when the young man came 
in, and after mentioning and arranging about 
some rents just paid to him, with a very brief 
preface, stated his wishes and his hopes. 

‘“‘ T hope, father,” he concluded, “ that you 
will see nothing to dislike in the notion. 
There has been hardly time to form even 
vague plans, but my wishes would be as 
moderate as I know my claims are.” 
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There was a silence. Since the day when 
he had delivered his ultimatum in the room 
in the church-tower, the subject of Austin’s 
disgrace had never been mentioned by his 
father. ‘There had been many times when 
Austin had been maddened by the silence, 
which he knew well covered a_ constant 
memory. Perhaps it would not be too much 
to say that no business interview had ever 
passed without that memory like a ghostly 
third between them. 

“The question of your marriage comes to 
me as a surprise. No doubt I ought to 


have considered the possibility sooner. 
There is much to consider,” said the 
Colonel. 


“Yes,” said Austin, with a decision which 
took himself by surprise. “I have con- 
sidered—much.” 

Another silence fell between them which 
it was difficult to break, and then the 
Colonel said, without looking at his son: 

“There should be perfect confidence 
between those who enter on the life-long tic 
of marriage, absolute openness in all things.” 

“‘T do not think so,” said Austin, steadily. 
“A man can bear his own burdens. I 
shall keep mine to myself. She shall not 
share it.” 

“Ts it not due to her—to let her act with 
her eyes open?” said the Colonel, so sadly 
and so gently that all the harshness of the 
words was lost. 

“JTt’s not possible,” said Austin, stub- 
bornly. “The very telling of such a fact 
makes a falsehood of it. It makes that 
present and alive which is dead and done 
with for ever. There can never be any 
scandal. I won’t give her pain which she 
does not deserve, for the sake of satisfying 
myself with over-fine scruples.” 

“Can there be happiness without truth ?” 
said the Colonel. 

“That is not the question. I am not 
thinking of my happiness, but of hers.” 

“If you were Nancy’s lover, my son, I 
should think an honest confession the only 
test of fitness.” 

“I daresay,” said Austin, “but I believe 
you would think wrong. Father, what does 
my character or my conscience matter com- 
pared to letting hers go free? I will not 
tell her. And it is my own business. It is 
a matter in which I have the only right to 
decide. There is no use in saying ‘If she 
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ever knew.’ 
not.” 

There was more pleading in the voice than 
in the words, but the Colonel went on : 

“TI don’t think it has been your own 
affair only, Austin; I have never so felt 
a” 

“ Does not that prove what I say?” said 
Austin, passionately. “ How much better if 
you never had known ?” 

“No, no, my son,” said the Colonel ; 
“that’s not so. I have at least given you 
my prayers, at least all between us has rested 
on a true foundation. If I had been more 
worthy I might have aided you more; but I 
think you scarely know what does satisfy a 
very great affection. Perhaps more after 
openness would have served us better. But, 
my boy, do you think I have loved you less 
tor the knowledge ?” 

“No,” said Austin, so much moved that 
the word was hardly whispered. 

“ And I have my sense of right. If you 
proposed to enter another family-—if Daffodil 
had a father or a brother, what would be 
thought of concealment ?” 

“My uncle knows,” said Austin. He 
was her guardian. What more can you want ? 
But I will not have her told. I have suffered 
enough from other people’s sufferings. My 
wife should never have such doubts and 
fears. If secrecy precludes me from marriage 
of course I am in your hands, though re- 
member, father, you, as well as I, gave a 
pledge of silence. If it is broken, I will not 
marry at all.” 

“ Austin,” said his father, after a pause, 
“TI acknowledge that I am pledged to 
secrecy. The question seems to me full of 
difficulty. You may suppose with what 
reluctance I approach it. I think your 
uncles would probably see it as you do. But, 
my boy, do you think your relation to me 
would have gained if the suffering and the 
shame had been only in your own breast ? 
Does not even human love imply the need 
of confession ?” 

“ There are a good many people who in 
one way or another have to forego it. 
Perhaps that is my penalty,” said Austin. 

He was conscious, even while he spoke, 
that speech with his father on this long- 
closed topic was a relief, even though it took 
the form of so keen an argument. 

He felt as if the chance of getting his life 


She won’t know, and she shall 
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into his own hands was too precious to be 
let slip. 

If Colonel Fairford was shaken by the 
discussion, he did not let it appear; but 
after a pause began as if it had not taken 
place. 

‘** How long has this purpose been in your 
mind? Have you any plans to propose to 
me?” 

“ Well,” said Austin, rather more freely, 
“it is.not so very long since I knew my feel- 
ings for a purpose; but they have been 
there—for long enough. Of course, I am 
only beginning to think how I could carry 
them out. But the lease of Wood End 
Farm falls in next spring, and if you allowed 
me to take it, and work it as best I can, I 
don’t think either her ideas or mine would 
be extravagant. And, as more must fall 
upon me in Purcell’s stead, you would per- 
haps think me worth a larger, what I should 
prefer to call a salary, rather than an allow- 
ance. Again, I know that the times are bad, 
and I expect to feel them as you do.” 

“It is a very reasonable proposal,” said 
the Colonel, thoughtfully. 

“T hope so,” said Austin; “you see I 
have learned a good deal about the manage- 
ment of property, I understand the business, 
and it is a business. ‘There are a good 
many young fellows, of course, who want to 
take it, still I could very possibly get an 
agency somewhere, if you chose to help me. 
But what I propose, puts me into no new 
relation to society or to you. And as to my 
relation to my wife, that is my own affair. 

The Colonel listened again in silence. 
After all, his thoughts had had so much in 
common with those of his son, that they 
came to the surface with less of a shock than 
might have been expected. And if it might 
be so, the thought that Austin was man 
enough to take his life into his own hands, 
and to decide for himself, came as a sweet 
relief from wearing responsibility. Was the 
past, indeed, at last, all over, and might it 
be forgotten? Was Austin right, or was the 
last token of repentance that was required of 
him, the humble and full confession to the 
woman whom he loved; of all that might 
affect her decision? And if his father 
differed from him, where did the responsi- 
bility of the action lie ? 

“J will think it over, Austin,” he said, 
“ of course I shall do nothing without the 
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fullest consultation with you. I don’t know 
that I have hitherto thought specially of 
Daffodil except as a companion of Nancy’s. 
But her want of fortune would never be 
made an objection by me. You, too, will 
think, and, I trust, pray, for a right view of 
the matter, I believe—indeed, I have seen— 
that you have done everything in your power 
to redeem the past.” 

Austin flushed, and grew white again. 
His father’s hand lay on his shoulder, and 
for a moment he put his own upon it, but 
he made no protest and no assent. He 
went away in silence to his own room, and 
sat down alone to think. 

Yes, he had tried to redeem the past, but 
how far had he succeeded? If he had 
failed he could at least keep his failure to 
himself. He might as well grieve and per- 
plex his father with the bitter houghts that 
had lain behind his careful fulfilment of the 
duties required of him, as with the actions 
into which those thoughts had sometimes 
blossomed. The consequences were for 
himself alone, while as, for Daffodil, in no 
remotest way could his long past sin touch 
her, her life should never be saddened by it. 
In this relation all should be fresh and new. 
Austin thought much of making Daffodil 
happy, of the joy of her response to his love, 
and the future joy of having her for his own. 
He felt new life in every fibre of his being. 
But perhaps his father was right, and he did 
not yet know what the relation was that he 
claimed so joyfully, or what it meant to have 
a secret from his heart’s love. The lesson of 
love was new to him, and only half learned. 

He went at once to Pretty Peep, where 
he did not expect to find any opposition 
from Mrs. Villiers, whom, in common with 
all the other young Fairfords, he regarded as 
a pleasant but insignificant cousin who never 
interfered with Daffodil’s proceedings. 

The autumn morning was crisp and cool ; 
the woods in the last glory of passing colour ; 
Austin felt that now the ice was broken with 
his father he had nothing to dread, and he 
would take care to make Mrs. Villiers feel 
that he did not wish to come between her 
and her child. 

He found her alone, self-possessed, and 
kind. 

*“‘ No,” she said, in answer to his involun- 
tary look round, “ Daffodil’s work has begun 
again, you know, and she is in Bishopsford.” 


“She has told you?” said Austin, looking 
down at her with his glowing face. 

“Oh, yes, she has told me. Sit down, 
Austin, for of course we shall have much to 
say.” 

*‘T have spoken to my father,” said Austin, 
“and I am sure he will be kind, only you 
know, Cousin Anna, it is not wealth that we 
can offer to Daffodil.” 

* As to that,” said Mrs. Villiers, coolly, 
“you can no doubt offer Daffodil much more 
than I have any right to expect for her. I 
have always wished her to marry, though in 
these days girls cannot be taught to count 
on doing so. I shouldn’t think your people 
would quite like it ; but they have no call to 
dislike it very much, and they will, I know, 
act rightly.” 

“And so will you, won’t you?” said 
Austin. “I hope you don’t feel any call to 
dislike it very much.” 

“ No,” said Mrs. Villiers, looking at him 
seriously. “I don’t think I do. I’m 
surprised, I don’t feel as if I knew you well, 
Austin. I shall have to trust you a good 
deal, for I know no one of whom I can ask 
a question about you, you see, and Daffodil 
has no father.” 

“There’s my uncle Christopher,” said 
Austin, and Mrs. Villiers noticed that he did 
not smile or make any youthful protests in 
his own favour. ‘The gloomy look so much 
more common with him fell over his eager 
face, though he said after a moment— 

“T love Daffodil with my whole heart. 
Neither you nor she shall ever regret 
trusting me with her. You will know me 
soon, I hope, better.” 

‘“‘T haven’t seemed very kind,” said Mrs. 
Villiers, with a changed tone, “but I am 
taken a good deal by surprise. I don’t 
pretend that I wish to alter Daffodil’s 
choice, or that I could well do so if I did 
wish it. Come again this afternoon and you 
will find her here. If your father agrees, I 
can have nothing to say.” 

“Qh yes, he will agree,” said Austin, but 
every scruple which had occurred to his 
father seemed to weigh him down, and he 
knew that his manner wanted freedom and 
openness. But he resented the scruples 
rather than their cause. 

It was with a passionate sense of humiliation 
that he sought out his uncle Christopher 
Fairford to tell him of his intentions. Daffodil 
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was of age, but the trustee of her little 
property had still a duty towards her, and 
who could tell what a scrupulous Fairford 
might consider that duty to be. 

Austin had no personal feelings towards 
this stiffest and least genial of his relatives, 
and did not try to mince matters with him. 

He asked for a private interview in his 
office, and as soon as he had stated his 
feelings and his intentions towards Daffodil, 
said abruptly : 

“Of course you are thinking of my past 
disgrace. It is past. It forms no reason 
against my marriage. And I do not mean 
that my wife should share with me a painful 
memory. I do not mean to tell her 
anything about it; I think you will agree 
with me that silence is not only justifiable 
but entirely right.” 

“It’s a serious responsibility,” said Mr. 
Christopher Fairford. 

“The moral responsibility,” said Austin, 
“is mine. My relation to Miss Villiers is 
my own affair; I have reminded my father, 
and I remind you, that the pledge of silence 
was given on both sides. I don’t ask you, 
Uncle Christopher, to be silent, I claim from 
you the fulfilment of your solemn engagement 
to be so.” 

“ Yes,” said his uncle, thoughtfully. 

“ Probably,” said Austin, “in the course 
of your profession, you have helped to keep 
a good many secrets from coming out before 
a marriage. Some of them may possibly 
have affected the chances of future happiness ; 
mine can’t, and will not.” 

“ No,” again said Mr. Fairford. 

“Of course,” said Austin, “I am aware 
that the nature of the offence put me under 
a social ban, technically, which some other 
things are not supposed to do. ‘That’s what 
makes your difficulty, I presume, if you 
spoke out plainly to me.” 

“ You make a mistake in forcing speech,” 
said Mr. Fairford. “If you were my client, 
I should under the circumstances of your 
extreme youth and of the fact that the whole 
matter ended with no public results, feel 
quite justified in silence. Nor do I feel 
bound to interfere with your intentions. 
We meant the matter to end practically, and 
it is ended. But as your uncle and a 
member of your family I do feel bound to 
say, that I think a higher duty, a higher 
conception of what is due to your future 
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wife, would prompt you to openness. I 
should not advise her to refuse you, but I 
shall honour you for giving her the choice.” 

“That is for my own decision,” said 
Austin, “and you are wrong. I think quite 
otherwise. I shall not tell her, don’t 
suppose that I shall. That is over, then. 
Another day, Uncle Christopher, there are a 
great many practical arrangements as_ to 
which I shall be glad to ask your advice and 
assistance. ‘There is a good deal I would 
rather say to you than to my father, and 
that, I think, begins to want saying.” 

Mr. Christopher had never heard Austin 
speak so many words together in his life. 
He felt when the young man had left him 
that he had taken the upper hand and 
dictated his conduct to him in an unexpected 
manner. 

“ He’s right,” he thought, “there 7s no 
reason for raking up a matter that came to 
nothing, and once raked up you never know 
what may come to light. But somehow it 
doesn’t quite seem as if it had been his 
place to say so.” 

Austin, with a pain and discomfort within 
which was inconsistent with his own convic- 
tions, walked down Bishopsford High Street, 
with a view to meeting Daffodil on her way to 
the station, and of transacting some business 
at the Bank and at the coachbuilder’s. 

A name was added to that over the shop at 
which he stopped. Recently painted up in 
gold and blue letters, was, “‘ Matthew Macna- 
mara, Coachbuilder and Decorator—late of 
High Street, Summerford.” 

Matthew Macnamara was the name which 
Austin Fairford had once written below a 
receipt, and Summerford was the town 
where he had spent three months while 
preparing for the army. 





CHAPTER XX 
CHAINED 


DaFFoDIL went about her business that 
morning with a sense of peace within. ‘lhe 
fight was over, and the current of her being 
could find a natural outlet. Heart could feel 
and face could look as they would. Hitherto 
both had needed severe control. She knew 
quite well that Austin’s life was not an easy 
one. She had watched him far too keenly, 
loved him far too well, not to know that 
much was amiss. Her conception of the 
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relation between them was unlike Austin’s, 
and was the outcome of a longer experience 
of the demands of love. 

Her face, always both strong and charm- 
ing, was now soft and sweet, with a new 
repose. But Austin, as he met her, had the 
scared look of former days. 

He suppressed it in a moment, smiled, 
and walked on by her side. 

“‘ T have spoken to my father,” he said ; “ it 
will be all right for us. Only, you know, I shall 
never be a rich man. You don’t expect that?” 

“No,” she answered, “I don’t expect a 
life without worries, Austin. I wasn’t 
brought up in that kind of fool’s paradise.” 

“You shall never have a worry that I can 
keep from you,” he said impetuously. 

“Perhaps not,” she said; “because I 
don’t think people can hide many worries 
from those that—those that love them,” she 
concluded bravely, with a beautiful blush. 

The High Street on a market day limited 
Austin’s response. His face beamed for a 
moment,and he answered with a would-be jest: 

“What? Isn’t it my business to make 
you happy? ‘To bear my own burdens and 
make a soft nest for you?” 

“No,” she said, “ I’m much too modern a 
young woman to like to be packed away in a 
soft nest. Oh, you must prepare yourself. 
I have theories, and views of life, and every- 
thing the perfect woman ought to be without. 
Perhaps you won’t like me, but you’ll never 
find me a coward!” 

“Tf you found me one?” said Austin. 

“I shall not,” she said steadily. 

The station, and Mrs. Christopher Fair- 
ford, very nicely dressed, and going over to 
luncheon at Ford-Regis Rectory, put a stop 
to further words. 

‘‘There’s all this affair at Bracebridge,” 
said Austin, hurriedly, “for the next two 
days. You'll be there?” 

“Yes, Thursday evening. 
say anything till that’s over.” 

“So | thought. My father wants a little 
time to adjust his thoughts to it. We'll not 
tell Nancy or any one till afterwards. Good 
morning, Aunt Christopher; can I get you 
your ticket? Train’s up.” 

Daffodil nodded, and vanished into the 
third-class, while Austin made himself— 
unusually—agreeable to his relation. He 
was accustomed to put off thinking till a 
convenient season. 


We needn’t 
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This came in the afternoon, when he got 
out by himself, and faced his thoughts in 
solitude. In the early days of his trouble, 
when the sense of being constantly watched 
pressed on him with morbid intensity, he 
had made outdoor haunts for himself where 
he could feel alone and free. One of these 
was at the higher edge of the wood above 
the Hole, at the opposite end from the Field 
of the Three Oaks. Here some large trees 
had been allowed to grow, and spread their 
branches over the hedge-row and over part 
of the sloping pasture beyond. There was a 
quiet peaceful outlook over the church and 
village of Ford-Regis, the river and the 
white-railed bridge, the flat meadows, the 
shrubbery and chimneys of Pretty Peep 
Cottage, and beyond the great elms and red 
roofs of the Hall. 

Here, on the step of the broad old- 
fashioned stile, Austin was wont to sit and 
smoke, and dream, or, rather, give way to 
whatever mood was uppermost with him. 
Of late, since Gerald Worthington and Kit 
had claimed his companionship, he had had 
much less time for such musings, but now 
he felt the need of entire solitude. 

If Austin had been a lucky and a happy 
person he would still have liked quiet times. 
Even as a schoolboy, he had had his hours of 
musing, in strong contrast with his sociable 
and genial nature. He would have come to 
this spot perhaps, to indulge in hope, to 
realise Daffodil’s love, and to rejoice with 
trembling at the new spring of life within 
him. He came now, to indulge and to hide 
the resurrection of a past which he had 
thought, indeed, as he had said, “dead and 
done with.” 

But as he sat staring before him with 
unseeing eyes, it was not the gay blue and 
gold lettering of that fatal name which rose 
before his inward vision, but Daffodil’s face, 
trustful and grand, as she had declared her 
belief that he would never be a coward. In 
that look he learned more of what their 
mutual love must mean than from his 
father’s words, or from his own confused 
and passionate feelings. Keep a secret 
from her? Yes, a dead, outside secret. 
Yes, even the poor little secrets that had 
come of keeping the great one. That might 
be, and also be well. But keep from her 
fine intuition—his fears, his remorse—him- 
self? Could that be done? ‘To wear for 
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her the soul-mask that even before Kit had 
almost stifled him? Play an inward as well 
as an outward part to satisfy her standard ? 
That had been well, Austin felt sure that 
at had been well to save his father pain, but 
to let her take him for other than he was. 
Was that even possible? Compared with 
this new conviction, the reappearance of the 
long-silent name, the fact that the past 
would now be recalled to his father, to his 
uncles, to Hilda, to himself, every time that 
they walked down Bishopsford High Street, 
seemed almost unimportant. And yet it 
entirely changed the situation, it gave the lie 
to every argument he had used that morn- 
ing. It made that a treachery which yester- 
day had been an act of rational prudence. 

Austin did not exactly know how far his 
good name was in the power of this respect- 
able tradesman. Anyway silence would be 
his interest in this new place, where so 
much would depend on Fairford patronage. 
He only felt that if he had seen that name 
yesterday, his offer to Daffodil would never 
have been made. Now, what was to be 
done? ‘Tell her, and give her her choice, 
tell her and leave her, or withdraw from 
his proposal under what plea he could—his 
father’s displeasure, the want of means, any- 
thing but the truth ? 

“JT will not let her marry me if she has 
to know,” he repeated to himself. ‘ Nor 
will I make any pretences of obeying my 
father. I'll tell her that it cannot be, no 
reason given. She shall be tempted to no 
self-sacrifice. No one else shall ever know 
and live in fear for me. And then I’ll go 
away. I ought to have gone sooner. ‘They 
should have kicked me out, and let me fend 
for myself on my own level. No—I know 
what she would do. Hold to her word and 
suffer. Never for me.” 

Austin’s impulses were still strong—his 
power of self-control still weak under their 
impulse. His love for Daffodil had found 
words in a sudden, unpremeditated rush. 
He had spoken first and thought afterwards. 
But the old misery was still strong enough 
to choke his passion’s flow. Not only were 
‘circumstances in its way, but the love itself 
had not the strength, the force, the courage 
to lay them low, which was a much sadder 
and more tragical thing. His soul, as well 
-as his actions, was chained. 

What next was the present difficulty? He 


felt quite cold and hard ; hope and joy would 
have cost an impossible effort. He made 
up his mind what to do, and presently 
stood up and looked over the sunny land- 
scape, bright with the dying glories of 
autumn, gave one glance at the grey church- 
tower, and at the sheltered wood from which 
Pretty Peep peeped out smiling, then crossed 
the stile, and plunged down into the damp, 
shady wood towards the Hole. He met 
Worthington before he reached it, swinging 
his‘cane and whistling cheerfully, as he came 
up the path. 

“ Ha, Tosty,” he said, “are you coming 
to look up the poor old chap? I think he’ll 
know you; he is coming round a little.” 

* That’s good,” said Austin, but without 
a smile. 

* Yes ; he’ll never be up to his work again, 
you know. And, I say, I suppose you can’t 
persuade the Captain to forego the delights 
of Bracebridge. I should like to prescribe 
abstinence from ladies’ society for the 
present.” 

“You'd better order him abroad,” said 
Austin. 

“‘ Just now he wouldn’t go. No; I sha’n’t 
get the credit of curing him when he adds a 
broken heart to broken ribs.” 

‘Well, but she seems inclined to be kind 
to him,” said Austin, diverted for the moment 
from himself. 

“Trust a cat to be kind to a mouse, or 
trust a woman at all,” said Worthington, 
bitterly. 

‘“'That’s too cheap,” said Austin. 

“Long may you think so, Tosty, my boy. 
I grant you exceptions, but the fair Minetta 
isn’t one of them. However, I’m beginning 
to think it’s a good old world, after all; and 
when some of my confiding patients pay me, 
and I’ve got ten pounds in my pocket, I 
shall begin to think there couldn’t be a 
better.” 

‘“‘ Pockets empty?” said Austin. 

Worthington pulled out three halfpence, 
and displayed them with a comical gesture. 

‘But I’m getting some credit, which will 
do as well,” he called out, as he walked on, 
still whistling. He had a gay temper, when 
fate gave it a chance. 

Austin went down to the farm. He sat 
by the old man’s bed, and held his hand, 
and settled his pillow, watched for his smile 
and look of greeting, and told him little 
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pleasant things, in the hope that they might 
reach his dulled brain, turning on him a soft, 
kind face, welcome even to feeble nerves 
and worn-out faculties. 

Then he went outside and gave various 
orders to Jack, inspecting him somewhat 
keenly. The young man had lost his slouching 
and injured air, and was an alert and hand- 
some fellow, with all his mother’s refinement 
of appearance, and with more education than 
his father. He had shown himself sensible 
and knowledgable about the business matters 
that had fallen into his hands, the Colonel 
liked him and thought him capable of a 
superior situation. 

‘Those repairs to Pascoe’s fences, sir,” 
he said to Austin, “I understand that he is 
behind with his rent, but the fences are in a 
very bad state.” 

‘“‘He has paid the back rent this morn- 
ing,” said Austin. “His wife’s brother, I 
believe, has helped him. ‘That’s what I 
came to speak of. He brought it up to 
Ford just now himself, #80, a fifty-pound 
cheque from his brother-in-law, and some 
notes. I have it here. It’s too late to pay 
it into the Bishopsford Bank to-day, as I in- 
tended. To-morrow I shall be engaged ; I 
‘want you to go to Bishopsford in the morn- 
ing, and pay this bill of Jackson’s for the 
new cart, and other matters, thirty pounds, 
it is. By the way, has that firm changed 
hands? I see a new name up.” 

“ No, sir; Mr. Macnamara’s gone into 
partnership ; his wife is Mrs. Jackson’s sister, 
and he’s giving up, or parting with, a busi- 
ness down in Surrey. He is a cousin of my 
mother’s ; that’s how I heard.” 

“ Really. Pay the bill, and have the re- 


-ceipt sent direct to the Colonel at Ford. 


Then pay the rest of the money into the 
Bank. T’ll lock it up in your father’s safe, 
-and leave the key with you. I’ve kept it 
-since his illness.” 

“ Very well, sir,” said young Purcell.“ I'll 
do so first thing to-morrow. It will be all 
right. And shall I give the order about 
Pascoe’s fences ?” 

“Yes, I think you may. Have them 
tinkered up roughly, we can’t give him new 
ones.” 

The two young men went into the little 
-office where the old bailiff had managed his 
business matters for many a year, and Austin 
locked up the money in the safe where the 
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small rents were kept before it was con- 
venient to pay them into the Bishopsford 
Bank. Purcell had been accustomed to do 
this, but of late it had usually been done by 
Austin, into whose hands the responsibility 
had gradually fallen. He also had here kept 
the money which it was his business to pay 
out in wages and other expenses. 

He gave Jack Purcell the key, wished him 
good day and went off to the Rectory, 
where he sought out Kit, who was very full 
of the morrow’s visit to Bracebridge, his first 
attempt to shake off the trammels of inva- 
lidism. 

“ You'll knock yourself up,” said Austin, 
noting with some anxietythat Kit looked much 
more eager for the exertion than equal to it. 

“Not a bit,’ answered Kit, cheerily. 
“Tf I can get affairs settled, don’t you know, 
and I believe I shall—I—I fancy I shall— 
then [’ll give myself over to Worthington to 
be thoroughly patched up, with my mind at 
rest. Couldn’t be a better prescription,” he 
added with a laugh and a flush, “and 
between such models of prudence as you 
and Mary, I can’t get into much mischief.” 

“ Kit,” said Austin, without preface, or 
change of tone, “I wonder if you’d lend me 
twenty pounds.” 

“ What! Hard up?” said Kit, surprised, 
for Austin had never hinted that such was 
the case. 

“ Yes. Rather, not very. But I can’t ask 
the Colonel for it. I shall pay you again.” 

“Well,” said Kit, ‘I’ve not much chance 
of reckless extravagance just now, you shall 
have it and welcome. ‘Time was, when I 
paid your bill at the tuck shop and licked 
you for running it up. I looked pretty well 
after your morals in those days, didn’t 1?” 

Austin did not speak. His exceeding 
gravity and the absence either of embarrass- 
ment, or of any attempt to make a joke of 
the request, puzzled Kit. 

“There,” he said as he wrote the required 
cheque, ‘“ I’m glad you asked me.” 

“Thanks,” said Austin. He put his 
hand on Kit’s, thought for a moment, and 
then went away with hardly another word, 
and with none of the clearing of brow and 
manner which the granting of such a request 
so kindly and freely might be supposed to 
bring. 

He dared not trust himself alone with Kit 
for another moment. 








SONG OF THE SPRINGTIDE 


By ARTHUR L. SALMON 


Morn, like a little child 
Bright-eyed and winning, 

Smiles at the meadows 
Whose bloom is beginning. 


In the blue distances 
Cuckoo is crying ; 

Earth is forgetting 
Her sorrow and sighing. 


Gently and freely 

The water-course passes, 
Stirring the ivies 

And kissing the grasses. 


Thrilling with life and hope 
Breezes are blowing ; 

Thrilling with life and love, 
Heart-blood is flowing. 


Brimful of loveliness, 
Rapture and singing, 

Are the delightful days 
Springtime is bringing. 


As to the meadows comes 
Spring’s resurrection, 

So to the heart of hearts 
Comes recollection. 


Nature casts thought away, 
Laughs at our sadness. 

Ours is the pensiveness, 
Hers is the gladness, 


Morn, like a little child 
Playful and winning, 
Kisses the eyelids 
Whose tears were beginning. 
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‘* Brimful of loveliness, 
Rapture and singing.’ 
XXIV—17 








THE GREAT CHARTER OF CHRIST 
BEING STUDIES IN THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 


By THE Ricut Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., D.C.L., Lorp BisHop or RIPON 


. IV.—THE FIRST STEP TOWARDS HAPPINESS 
MATT. V. 3 


@,\ LESSED are the poor in spirit ; 
»{ for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven. Such is, accord- 
ing to St. Matthew, the first 
beatitude. St. Luke gives 
his blessing in a less quali- 
fied form. Blessed be ye poor (Luke vi. 
20). In this, it has been said, we have a 
frank and bold commendation of poverty as 
such. The poor man is happier than the 
rich man. The very lack of the good things 
of life constitutes happiness. Such in the 
view of some is the meaning of the beatitude 
as given by St. Luke. Antagonists of 
Christianity have maintained this meaning, 
because they found in it as they imagined 
a weapon against the faith. They wished 
to show that Christianity had no true sym- 
pathy with the struggling classes; and they 
pointed to this beatitude and said, “See how 
Christianity seeks to keep you in an igno- 
minious contentment by telling you that you 
are happier without wealth and comfort. 
Religion seeks to make you tame and acqui- 
escent in your miseries by promising you 
great things in an unknown and _ future 
state. It plays into the hands of the pros- 
perous, who wish you to forego enjoyment 
here and now in the hope of shadowy 
joys in a shadowy kingdom. In order to 
keep you from disturbing the possessions 
which they enjoy in this world, they promise 
you possessions in a realm they little believe 
in, seeing that they do not willingly en- 
counter the poverty which, in their theory, 
is necessary to win it.” 

I. There is no reason in support of this 
view. But before we condemn it as a forced 
and false gloss upon the words of Christ, 
we may well ask whether there is not some 
excuse for it. ‘The dominion of Christianity 
in the world for many centuries has been 
great and wide. The hopes of a golden 
age which the supremacy of Christianity 
would bring have been doomed to disap- 
pointment. The struggling classes have 





not found themselves transported to a 
realm of cloudless skies. In sorrow and 
disappointment they have seen that Christ- 
ianity was the creed of the ruling classes, 
They have seen more; they have often seen 
that in the mechanism of society, religion 
was regarded as a power on the side of pri- 
vilege. They heard a gospel which declared 
that there was a sort of divine appointment 
in things as they were. ‘They heard sermons 
on texts, which seemed to mean that all 
effort after improvement was profane. They 
began to identify the creed of Christendom 
with the customs of society. They accepted 
the interpretation of religion which the well- 
to-do classes practically adopted. They took 
their view of Christianity from the lives and 
habits of those who professed and called 
themselves Christians. Can we wonder 
at it? Can we wonder that a misinter- 
pretation, sanctioned by the habit of Christ- 
endom, should be accepted as the real mean- 
ing of Christ’s words by those who felt that 
fashionable creed and fashionable custom 
alike were against them? We have here 
only another instance of what Christianity 
has suffered at the hands of Christians. 

But no excuse or explanation of a false 
interpretation can justify our accepting it. 
Even supposing that the words of our Lord 
were, as St. Luke gives them, well-nigh un- 
qualified words, and that He indeed said, 
“ Blessed are the poor,” there is no ground 
for declaring Him to have been void of 
sympathy with poverty or to have used the 
words to soothe the unfortunate and in- 
digent into convenient contentment. It 
cannot escape the reader of St. Luke’s 
version of the Sermon on the Mount that 
there are woes joined with the blessings, and 
that the same voice which says, “ Blessed 
are the poor,” says also, “Woe unto 
you that are rich; for ye have received 
your consolation.” Surely it is unreasonable 
to construe such utterances as these into 
a kind of protective apology for the wealthy 
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classes. The words sound more like the vehe- 
ment language of the indignant St. James, 
who saw the oppression of the poor, the in- 
difference and the dishonest heedlessness of 
the rich, and wrote, “Go to now, ye rich 
men, weep and howl for your miseries that 
shall come upon you ” (James v. 1). 

II. Are we then to interpret the words as 
an attack upon the rich? Are we to believe 
that our Lord.declared simply and in unquali- 
fied fashion the superiority of poverty as 
such over riches as such? Views of this 
kind have been held by many teachers at 
different epochs of history. For example, 
in the time of our Lord, the Ebionite taught 
the advantages of poverty. Did our Lord 
adopt this Ebionite conception ? 

Those who have caught the spirit of 
Christ’s teaching will hardly believe this. 
In our Lord’s view, outward circumstances 
were as nothing compared with inward dis- 
positions. The Son of the heavenly Father 
accepted the Father’s will and providence. 
Whatever was His lot, whatever hard or happy 
experiences were His, there was something to 
be gained from all. Inward strength increased 
in the use of all life’s experiences. But for 
this purpose, the soul must carry itself in 
equal indifference towards the wealth and 
poverty of life. The realisation of the king- 
dom within made the external conditions of 
life entirely subordinate. They were matters 
in which choice had no place. The only 
choice of the soul was the doing the Father’s 
will. The conditions under which that will 
was to be done were left in the Father’s 
hands. The self-chosen poverty of the 
Ebionite was inconsistent with this teaching ; 
for, in the Ebionite view, poverty itself 
brought sanctification. 

In our Lord’s view outward circumstances 
‘were powerless of themselves to produce in- 
ward holiness. When the inward disposition 
was that of the child, outward circumstances, 
whether they brought straitness or affluence, 
would be made means of increased strength 
of soul. In the language of St. Paul, “ All 
things work together for good to them that 
love God” (Rom. viii. 28). 

We may take it then that our Lord 
taught that there was no magical virtue 
either in poverty or riches. As in the 
hands of Apollo all instruments were alike, 
so in the heavenly Father’s hands all cir- 
in 
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the soul. Both riches and poverty brought 
temptation, but the power to encounter 
temptation came from God. Victory over 
temptation is not found in change of 
circumstances, but in spirituality of heart. 

The followers of Christ did part with 
their possessions. Rich men abandoned 
their wealth for the kingdom of heaven’s 
sake ; but among those who have done so, 
they only did it rightly who forsook their 
wealth because of the greater love which 
possessed their heart. The spiritual dis- 
position was there. The love of Christ 
constrained them. They thought not of 
their merit or of their gain. ‘They had no 
weak views of the abstract superiority of 
indigence. ‘They had no belief in the magic 
of altered circumstances. They were not 
materialists enough to believe that aversion 
to spiritual things could be transformed into 
love by a change of material conditions. 
They were moved by the larger love, which 
esteemed earthly gain but loss for the excel- 
lency of the things of God. Their renuncia- 
tion of riches was the consequence, it would 
not be the cause, of their faith and love. 

III. But the difference between St. Matthew 
and St. Luke remains. How are we to 
explain it? St. Luke says simply, “ Blessed 
be ye poor.” St. Matthew says, “ Blessed 
are the poor in spirit.” Are we to see in 
St. Luke’s version the influence of Ebionite 
feeling? In other words, are we to suppose 
that though our Lord did not adopt the 
Ebionite position, St. Luke, being himself 
tainted with their views, gave an Ebionite 
turn to this beatitude? To give consis- 
tency and force to this view, it would be 
necessary to show that a distinct Ebionite 
tone was manifested, not in a doubtfully 
interpreted sentence here and there, but 
throughout the whole of St. Luke’s Gospel. 
That is, it would be needful to show that, 
according to St. Luke, our Lord taught, not 
the indifference of wealth or poverty, but 
the positive evil of one, and the positive 
good of the other. In short, it would be 
necessary to prove that on this point there 
was a deep and radical difference of principle 
between St. Matthew and St. Luke. It may 
be true that each evangelist writes his story 
from his own view-point. His own personal 
character and special interest combined to 
give shape to his manner of telling his 
story. But even this aspect of the matter 
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may be given an exaggerated importance, 
and fancy may attribute to its influence 
more than in the circumstances of the case 
was likely. Yet even when we allow much 
for the influence of individual character, it 
seems unlikely that the Evangelist would 
venture on a strong and decided perversion 
of the very principles laid down by our 
Lord. This is a question which the ordinary 
reader is almost as competent to decide as 
the learned critic, for it is a question, not of 
the exact and erudite interpretation of 
difficult passages, but of the general tone 
and tenor of the Gospel of St. Luke. In 
St. Luke we meet with teaching which speaks 
of the snares of wealth, and the dangerous 
tyranny which riches may get over the 
heart of man. Our Lord is represented as 
saying, * How hardly shall they that have 
riches enter into the kingdom of God” 
(ch. xviii. 24). He speaks the parables of 
the Rich Fool (ch. xii. 16-21) and of Dives 
and Lazarus (ch. xvi. 19-31). But the 
warnings against the deceitfulness of riches 
are equally clear in St. Matthew (ch. vi. 19 ; 
xlii. 22 ; xvi. 24—26 ; xix. 23) ; and the passages 
in St. Luke are, like those in St. Matthew, 
directed against the love of riches, rather 
than against the possessors of riches ; against 
those who have allowed themselves to be 
vulgarised, morally degraded, and _heart- 
hardened by wealth, and not against the 
wickedness of riches as riches. The teaching 
in fact is spiritual, not material, in both 
Gospels. The evil of the world is not in 
the possession of more or less of its material 
produce or advantages ; the evil lies in the 
soul which suffers these things to carry it 
away captive, which becomes the slave, 
instead of being the master of earthly things. 
The tenor of both Gospels seems to me to 
be the same on this subject. There is none 
of that popular confusion of thought between 
the man and his circumstances. ‘There is 
no suggestion of the theory that because a 
man is poor he must be good, and because 
a man is rich he must be.bad;; or, vice versa, 
because he is rich he must be good, and 
because he is poor he is sure to be bad, 
which is so popular among thoughtless or 
unspiritual minds. A rich man _ needs 
much grace. That is true; and so our 
Lord teaches that the things which are im- 
possible with men are possible with God 
(St. Matt. xix. 26 and St. Luke xviii. 27). 


The power of the divine love would be 
able to show itself in giving victory over 
self to rich and to poor, teaching the rich 
man not to trust in uncertain riches (1 Tim. 
vi. 17), enabling the brother of low degree 
to rejoice in that he is exalted, and the rich 
in that he is made low (James i. 9, 10). 

It is with the remembrance of this general 
tenor of teaching which pervades St. Luke’s 
Gospel that we must approach the beatitude. 
Blessed be ye poor. He does not say, Blessed 
are the poor, as though mere poverty were 
a blessing, for poverty, like wealth, brings 
sore temptations and much painfulness of 
which wealth knows nothing. Poverty may 
become a means of blessing, no doubt ; 
but this is very different from saying that 
it is a good in itself. It is only a good, 
and a means of good, to those who have 
reached that condition of soul in which the 
supremacy of spiritual things is so great 
that worldly conditions are of comparatively 
little moment. Only those who view earth 
from the threshold of heaven are able to 
derive from either riches or poverty their 
powers of spiritual helpfulness. Therefore, 
our Lord does not say, Blessed are the poor. 
But rather, speaking to His disciples whose 
dispositions He knew, He spoke these 
words. For we read, “ He lifted up His eyes 
on His disciples and said, Blessed be ye 
poor ; for yours is the kingdom of heaven.” 
It is not every poor man who is blessed 
in his poverty, though all everywhere may 
find in their circumstances a blessing. It 
is the poor man, who has risen above his 
poverty, who knows that a man’s life 
does not consist in the abundance of the 
things that he possesses, who realises that 
the life is more than meat, it is such a poor 
man who can find the blessing in poverty. 
The disciples, most of them poor in circum- 
stances, were yet blessed, because they were 
already those who were, to use St. Matthew’s 
language—poor in spirit. 

IV. Blessed are the poor in spirit; for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven. But who are 
the poor in spirit? What is meant by this 
being poor in spirit? Does Jesus Christ 
counsel His disciples to be feeble, shrinking, 
timid beings? Is poor in spirit the same 
as poor-spirited ? It ought to be needless 
to answer this question ; but unfortunately 
there are people in the world who have a 
genius for misinterpretation, and there are 
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many besides whose minds are of a slatternly 
order, and who snatch up words without 
any effort at discrimination. Such people 
can misunderstand anything, because there 
is very little which they do understand. 
There is no approval of poor-spirited char- 
acters here. 

The simplest way to grasp its mean- 
ing is perhaps to consider its opposite 
—i.é., the moral distortion of being lifted 
up in spirit. This uplifted spirit is the 
spirit of self-exaltation which grieved the 
heart of Nebuchadnezzar when he con- 
templated the glories of the great Babylon 
which he had built. This is the self-satisfied 
spirit of those whose hearts are as fat as 
brawn, who call their lands after their own 
names, and look at everything through 
the medium of their own self-importance. 
For such the world has no significance 
except as it affects their interest or their 
convenience. This is the radical spirit 
of worldliness; for it is the spirit which 
makes self the centre of everything. This 
spirit is the seed ground of sin. All kinds 
of wrong become possible to the man who 
makes his own pleasure or aggrandisement 
the supreme rule of his life. Conscience 
has little place in the heart of the man who 
makes self the axis of reference in all his 
conduct. This inflated egotism is flat 
against the order of the universe, and essen- 
tially hostile to the kingdom of God. It 
is in one sense the starting place of evil ; 
it is in another sense its climax. Egotism 
in moral life is the cause of most of the 
heedlessness and sinfulness of the world; 
and yet, it is only after a prolonged indul- 
gence of selfishness that the humane and 
kindly instincts of nature are destroyed. 
The evil principle of self works till all the 
finer, better, and purer feelings and aspirations 
are brought to naught. It stands out then 
as the naked antagonist of all that is good. 

The divine kingdom is covered by the 
very opposite principle. “I, yet not I” 
is its motto. We exist not for ourselves. 
There is no over-mastering egotism, no 
proud isolation, no self-exaltation or self- 
seeking in the spiritual kingdom. The 
poor in spirit have nothing of their own ; 
they are emptied of self ; they are dead to self. 

None of us liveth to himself is the lan- 
guage of all things which follow the order of 
God. This being so, they only find them- 


selves in others. They find their life in 
losing it. They find love in giving it. 
They find themselves in not thinking of 
themselves. He who does not think of self 
is poor in spirit. ‘The poor man is the man 
who has nothing of his own. The poor in 
spirit is the man who has nothing of his 
own, no self-seeking in his motives and 
fancies. This spirit is well exemplified in 
John the Baptist. When men came asking 
him, “Who art thou?” he acknowledged 
nothing about himself; he had no de- 
scription to give of himself; he claimed no 
name among men; he did not call himself, 
“ Elias,” or that prophet; he sought to be 
the voice of God, and that voice only 
(John i. 19-23). He, who was ready to de- 
crease that the true messenger of God might 
increase, was content to be nothing in the 
world, if he might only pass on God’s mes- 
sage to men. 

We can understand the happiness of this 
attitude. The man is absorbed in the work 
—the God-given work—before him. He has 
no leisure to pause and ask what the 
world thinks of him. There is a real work 
to do, and he is alive to its importance 
and to the necessity of turning his whole 
energy into it. ‘The work has to be done; 
the trust must be discharged ; the criticisms 
of the world, whether favourable or un- 
favourable, are of little moment. Egotism 
has so small a place in his spirit that he 
is neither uplifted nor depressed by the 
words of men’s lips. His soul is set on 
other things. He seeks the kingdom of 
God, and no kingdom of self—and it is in 
the emancipation of self from self that he 
finds that divine kingdom. He loses him- 
self to find himself. 

He is nothing in his own sight, but for 
this reason the kingdom of God is his. He 
who grasps for self ends by grasping nothing 
but self ; he who grasps only at right, grasp- 
ing nothing for self, finds the kingdom of 
God within his grasp. He who lives as 
having nothing is the one who possesses 
all things. It is to the poor in spirit that 
the blessing of the truest possession comes. 
Theirs is the kingdom of God, says Jesus 
Christ. All things are yours, writes St. 
Paul. The two thoughts run parallel. The 
possession of all things belongs only to him 
who understands what true possession 
means. “It is mine” in the language of 
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the world means this thing belongs to 
me and to none else. “It is mine” in the 
language of truth means “ I draw from this 
thing the good which it is capable of im- 
parting.” The book is the property of the 
man who buys it. It is the possession of 
the man who masters it. The force, the 
power, the knowledge, the virtue of things 
cannot be said to belong to him who has 
rights over them which he has never exercised. 
They belong to him who derives benefit 
from them. They belong to him into whose 
nature they have transmitted their life-power. 
They belong not so much to him who owns 
them, as to him who has made them his 
own. Now the first condition of achieving 
this is the getting rid of all egotism and 
self-caused prejudice. To unlearn what 
was naught was, according to the old philo- 
sopher, one great part ofhis life-work. The 
approach to work or study must be with a 
free mind. Preoccupation, like prejudice, 
is a hindrance to knowledge. The ceasing 
from self is as needful in the pursuit of know- 
ledge as it is in the order of religion. The 
mind filled with prejudice, vitiated by precon- 
ceptions which it is too indolent to get rid of, 
or inflated with conceit, will make little pro- 
gress in understanding the facts of life. His- 
tory teems with examples which teach us that 
candour of mind is rare, and that the tumul- 
tuous prejudices of mankind have postponed 
the advance of science and useful arts. 
The kingdom of knowledge belongs to the 
man of open mind. The single eye per- 
ceives what the double-minded man _ will 
never understand. Similarly to the poor in 
spirit—to those whose souls are clear of the 
egotism of pride, indolence, self-sufficiency, 
self-indulgence—belongs the kingdom of 
God. God’s kingdom is open to their eyes. 
The truth of that kingdom is theirs. To 
them it is a deep and unquestioned reality. 
They live in it. They feel that its order 
is round about their life. It enters into 
their thoughts. It governs their actions. 
It inspires their hearts. 

Two thoughts arise here: (i.) One is that 
the initial qualification of spiritual blessed- 
ness, is according to our Lord, the emptying 
of self. His first benediction is for the 
poor in spirit. Are we surprised at this ? 
We shall hardly be when we remember that 
self lies at the root of sin. The tendency 
of self is to separate from the order of 
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creation. It seeks to set up its own throne, 
It hearkens to the seductive promise, * Ye 
shall be as gods.” It fondly believes that 
it can escape from the conditions of exist- 
ence. It would find immunity from the pains 
and laws which visit other men. Its dream is 
to escape from its position as God’s creature. 
It would fain be other than man; for its 
idea of greatness is to rise above its man- 
hood. Here perverse wishes are accom- 
panied by false thoughts. Perverse wishes 
show themselves in the desire to evade 
the laws of life which God has made. 
False thoughts are seen in the idea that 
there is greatness or dignity in doing so; 
for it is a mistake to suppose that great- 
ness can be found in transcending our 
manhood. ‘True greatness consists in ful- 
filling it, and the first step towards this 
greatness is the recognition of the wisdom 
of God. The fear or reverence of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom, said the wise man. 
This reverence will hardly be wise in its own 
conceit. It is content to find wisdom in 
believing in the divine wisdom. The 
thought of the wise man corresponds with 
the teaching of our Lord. The first step 
towards wisdom, like the first step 
towards happiness, is reverence for the 
divine order. Torule we must obey nature’s 
powers. We must sit as docile pupils at 
the feet of God’s universe and try to under- 
stand. Such is the first step towards 
wisdom, and the first step towards happiness 
is like to it. We must cease from self; 
we must learn self-dissatisfaction ; we must 
be alive to our need to be self-emptied, poor 
in spirit. This step, which Christ points 
out as the first step on the pathway of 
happiness, is a step which He did not merely 
put before us as a command. He showed 
us the way by treading Himself that path- 
way of self-surrender. He showed us that 
human greatness was found in fulfilling our 
manhood, not in seeking to transcend 
it. He showed us that the way towards 


that fulfilment lay in the reverent and 
trustful acceptance of the divine will. 
The tempter suggested that He might 


escape privation by exercising more than 
human power (Matt. iv. 3), that He might 
set at naught the conditions of human 
existence and rely on heaven-sent help 
(Matt. iv. 6). But He showed that His 
life was to find its fulfilment in doing the 
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Father’s will as Son of Man, and not in 
any ostentatious disregard of the order of 
life. He showed us thus the way of life. 
He made Himself of no reputation. He 
became obedient to law for man. He lived 
the life of man with the spirit of a child of 
God; and He opened to us the kingdom 
of heaven when He said, “Except ye be 
converted and become as little children, ye 
shall not entér into the kingdom of God. 
Blessed are the poor in spirit; for theirs 
is the kingdom of God.” ; 

(ii.) The second thought is this, that the 
blessings which Christ pronounces are not 
arbitrary blessings. When He says of the 
poor in spirit that theirs is the kingdom of 
God, He states what is in harmony with 
a natural order. The reward is not a ca- 
pricious one. The reward is as a flower 
which rises from its root. The benediction 
springs out of the disposition. The king- 
dom of God does belong to the poor in 
spirit, and only the poor in spirit can possess 
it. There is sequence in the thought ; 
there is a connection between the condition 
and the blessing. We have suggested this 
thought already. The kingdom of God 
does open upon the soul that is free from 
self. The unselfish, childlike spirit finds 
everywhere around him the realm of the 
heavenly Father. 

A similar harmonious sequence is found 
in all the Beatitudes. We are introduced 
to a kingdom, but it is a kingdom in which 
spiritual laws prevail. The consolations of 
the soul of man arise out of the conditions 
of his soul. There is no heaven for un- 
heavenly minds. The earthly mind may 
find the earthly reward and the worldly 
advantage. They have their reward, our 
Lord said of the self-conscious pietists 
of His day. For the better reward there 
must be the better disposition; for the 
heavenly beatitude there must be _ the 
heavenly spirit. We see at once how all 
this turns the soul away from the baser gains 
and material advantages of life. The reward 
is spiritual. It is in the soul and it is for 
the souls which are spiritual. If a man 
finds no attraction in the thought of an 
improved character, in spiritual progress, in 
a growing resemblance to God, there is 
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for such a man no heaven. To be carnally 
minded is death; to be spiritually minded 
is life and peace (Rom. viii. 6). 

Here we may reflect. We desire heaven. 
Yes; in moments of great peril or supreme 
excitement, or vivid realisation of that other 
world, we keenly desire heaven. At other 
times, we accept it as a sort of idle truism 
that all men hope for heaven. But do we 
desire heaven? Do we desire to be more 
full of goodness? Do we long to be just 
better men and better women—more pure- 
minded, more simply honest, more kind 
and gracious, more replete with the spirit 
of self-denial, more moved to a life whose 
motive is simple love? Then, but then 
only do we desire heaven, for to be such 
is to be in heaven; or rather to be such 
is to have reached that disposition which 
alone can perceive, live in, and rejoice in 
heaven. Other wishes—vague, selfish, in- 
dolent, for a vacant happiness which means 
immunity from certain inconvenient and 
painful conditions—are not wishes for hea- 
ven, but for something else which probably 
is not heaven at all. 

And this reflection may well bring us 
back to the earliest stage of conscious, 
religious life, even to Christ’s first beatitude. 
Blessed indeed are those whose desires 
are free from impurity and mistake, who are 
poor in spirit, who have nothing of self in 
their thoughts. Blessed are they who can 
be as little children. Is the blessing far 
away out of our reach? Can we not become 
as little children, or has the world been too 
much with us? Has selfishness laid its 
strong hands upon us? Have we grown 
harder, more quick at over-passing our own 
desires, less scrupulous as to the method 
of attaining them? Is unselfishness of spirit 
impossible to us? Is the blessing out of 
our reach? Is the kingdom of heaven 
never to be ours? Never till the self dis- 
appears; never till the child-heart comes ; 
never till we wish the wish and think the 
thought of God. Never! Impossible then 
to the old and hardened? Impossible! 
There is no_ irrevocableness with God. 
With Him all things are possible. To 
plunge into the river of His love is to get 
again the heart of a little child. 
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By THE Rev. S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 


HE quacks who do a flourishing 
trade in their nostrums, rely very 
largely on the country peasantry 
as their clientéle, and calculate on 

their ignorance, and that rooted belief in 
the illiterate mind that whatever is in print . 
must be true. 

They issue pamphlets full of commenda- 
tory letters, they insert the same as advertise- 
ments in papers, and the simple folk who 
read these never for a moment ask whether 
these are bogus letters or genuine, and, if 
genuine, whether the persons who wrote 
them were capable of forming a judgment as 
to the value of the pills, belts, draughts, &c., 
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from which they profess to have derived so 
much benefit. 

It is really astounding, and not a little 
sad, to see how much money, hardly earned, 
they will throw away on perfectly useless 
remedies, merely because they are “ highly 
spoken of” by—goodness alone knows whom. 
Occasionally, one of the quacks is shown 
up by some case in the courts, in which 
judgment is given against him, appearing in 
the papers, along with severe comments by 
the judge on the credulity of the ignorant, 
who will go to unqualified practitioners 
instead of such as are duly approved by the 
faculty, as possessing the requisite know- 
ledge. 

The quack, who advertises and sends about 
his pamphlets, is the modern representative 
of the old impostor who appeared at fairs, 
dressed up in fantastic garb strewn with 
cabalistic signs and who hawked a Heal-all 
for every kind of disorder. 

The old remedies which the old women 
were wont to apply are being rapidly for- 
gotten. It is hardly anywhere now that the 
simple collector is to be found who dries the 
bundles of herbs, and makes decoctions, and 
is called in to prescribe in cases of sickness. 
Yet these village herbalists were usually en- 
dowed with very considerable and whole- 
some experience, and the employment of 
certain herbs in certain maladies was tradi- 
tional. 

The fashion set in for strong medicines, 
for metallic mixtures, in place of herbs, 
which acted mildly but surely; and what 
was the fashion among the upper classes 
affected the lower as well, and no medicine 
was valued which had not a powerful and 
successful effect on the patient. The old 
wise-women had no simples that could vie 
with such doses as these. Who would appre- 
ciate dandelion tea when they could be 
salivated with a blue pill of mercury? They 
were thrust into the background, their occu- 
pation was gone, they died out despised and 
neglected. 

It has been with them as with the old 
dames who kept infant schools in the ham- 
lets. School boards have taken from these 
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good creatures their means of livelihood, and 
have removed the infants from their gentle 
influence, hard by their mothers’ cottage 
doors. 

Now, indeed, there has come a reaction 
against mineral medicines, and homceopathy 
is a revolt against strong drenching. But it 
has come too late to save the old herbalists 
in our villages—with few exceptions they are 
all gone. 

Formerly the names of the hedgerow 
plants were known to every child, now they 
are unknown—all are docks, and nothing 
but varieties, undistinguished, of docks. 

There was a reason why children were 
taught to distinguish plants—it was because 
their mothers held with the son of Sirach 
that “ the Lord hath created medicines out 
of the earth; and he that is wise will not 
abhor them.” 

Very frequently the squire’s lady or the 
parson’s wife was had recourse to in case of 
suffering, not for pecuniary assistance, but 
for medical advice and for salve, balsam, 
drug. Very simple and often very beneficial 
these remedies were. And the poor had 
their wise-women as well—not the witch— 


we do not refer to her, but the good old 
creature, whose mind was stored with 
traditional lore as to the art of decocting 
herbs and the various properties of the 
same. 

An interesting study is that of the old 
herbals. In them we find how that our 
forefathers found a use for almost every 
plant that “ the Lord hath created out of the 
earth.” 

Alongside of a great deal that was good, 
there was undoubtedly much unconscious 
quackery. The old medicines were com- 
pounded of many matters, and the art of 
distinguishing in which resided the healing 
efficacy and which were worthless was not 
always present. Here, for instance, is a 
recipe for a sprain, given to the writer the 
other day by one of the last remaining of 
these old village wise-women. I give it as 


written : 
2 oz. oil of turpentine 
2 ‘0 suillowes 
2 me earthworms 
2 re nerve 
2 ‘ opidillidock 
2 a Spanish fleas 
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Now the turpentine, and the opodeldoc, 
and the Spanish flies; not fleas, are un- 
doubtedly the valuable part of this recipe ; 
the suillowes is probably squills, and is not 
of much use as an external application. 
What the value of “ oil of earthworms” is, 
the reader can well judge. But it is pre- 
cisely this decoction of wriggling worms which 
impresses the patient into a conviction that 
the remedy must be something very wonder- 
ful ; and the “oil of nerve” 
him as something reasonable. His nerves are 
suffering, therefore he must decoct the nerves 
of bullocks to supply the essence of what 
they have, to supply what he lacks. 

As this dear old woman is a particular 
friend of mine, and as she has promised to 
surrender to me all her treasure of old world 
tradition before called away, I may as well 
give a little sketch of her and her house. 

She is a reraarkably handsome, even beau- 
tiful old woman, with dark eyes and boldly 
carved and beautifully moulded features. 
She carried me in her arms when I was a 
baby, and yet the grey is hardly discernible 
in her dark hair. Usually she wears a 
scarlet kerchief over her shoulders, knotted 
on her breast, and is a picturesque object. 


at once strikes _ 
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Her house she inherited from her father. . 
It is nowan absolute ruin. The.-roof fell in 
three years ago, one chimney fell in a gale, 
one still stands. The floor has fallen, and 
leans against one wall, in which is a window. 
The room in which is this window, and of 
which the floor of the upper chamber, at 
steep incline, forms the roof, is that she oc- 
cupies. Access to it, and egress from it, are 
had by the window, and by that alone. In 
this room on the ground is no fireplace, but 
a fire is lighted on the floor of earth, and 
the smoke finds its way out through the 
window. 

The magistrates have in vain endeavoured 
to get the good old woman out of this ruin. 
She absolutely refuses to leave. When the 
rain pours through the floor above, I believe 
she takes refuge in the pig-sty. A fine day 
after a wet night is spent in drying her bed- 
ding and clothes that are saturated with 
moisture. 

** Are you not afraid, Marianne, of sleep- 
ing under that tottering chimney, when a gale 
is blowing ?” I asked one day. 

* Are you afraid of sleeping under your 
roof, my dear?” she answered. 

“* No, of course not.” 
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*‘ There’s one God over all, and I reckon 
He holds up my chimbley and your hellins 
(slates),” was her answer. 

She is, it must be admitted, a woman with 
great courage and endurance. 

“ Nobody’ll niver hurt me,” she said 
once, “ there’s a couple o’ aingels iver stan’s 
on my doorstep a guarding of me. I can 
always see ’em,” 

“But, Marianne, there is no doorstep, 
there is not even a door. Both have gone 
to pieces.” 

After a pause, “ Well, niver’ mind. I 
reckon now they be sittin’ on my window 
ledge.” 

One day when a party of young people 
called at the ruin, she brought out a glass 
and bottle to entertain them with “ Poppy 
wine ”—a rather startling offer, which could 
only mean opium. All refused it save one 
who dipped his finger in the liquor and then 
sucked it. This vastly pleased her, and she 
prays twice a day for the prosperity of him 
“who weren’t too proud to take a lick o’ her 
puppy-wine.” 

When I pass the mass of fallen walls 
and timber I shout “ Marianne! ” 

Then a muffled voice trom under the pile 
replies, “I be a comin’,” and out she 
crawls, with the salutation, “ Well now, my 
dear, how be you all at home? ” 

“Thank you,” said I one day, “all well 
but baby, who has a troublesome rash.” 

“ Now look’y here. You bring the little 
maid to me. Her mun be fastin’ and I'll 
bless her and give her summut as’ll make 
she all well.” 

To take a babe a long drive on an empty 
stomach, and that in winter, was more than 
I was prepared to do. 

I remember many years ago when the 
children had whooping-cough, our coachman’s 
wife entreated my wife to let her doctor 
them. She brought little silk bags to be 
tied round their necks, each containing 
some hair cut from the cross on a donkey’s 
back. This she said was sovereign against 
whooping-cough. 

Here is a budget of West Country 
charms : 

For INFLAMMATION.—* The Virgin Mary 
sat the babe on her lap. And there an 
inflammation caught, and a blister arose. 
She blew on it, and the Child also, and the 
blister left. So shall it leave... .. In the 
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Name &c.” This is to be repeated three 
times. 


For a Sprain.— As Christ was riding 
over Crolley Bridge, His horse slid and 
sprained its leg. He alighted and spake 
these words: Bone to bone, and sinew to 
sinew. And blessed it, and it came well 
again ; even so shall the sprains of .... 
come well. Inthe Name, &c.” This is to be 
repeated three times. 

For A SNAKE’S BITE.— 

‘“‘ Let God arise and turn His foe to flight, 

From fear should scatter fit of right (sic) 

The fire shall melt the wax: wind blow 
away ! 
In the presence of God this wicked 
shall decay. 
This to be repeated thrice. 

For A CANNON (Cataract ?) IN THE EYEs. 
—“O Lord let not thy servant’s eyes in 
torment bide, but send the cannon out of 
. . eyes. In the name, &c.” To be 
repeated thrice, and the Lord’s Prayer said 
thrice. 

A man on Dartmoor told me once that 
when his dog was bitten by a viper, he 
hasted and got the bark off a mountain ash 
(rowan), boiled it, and held the dog’s head 
over the steam. ‘The brute was puffed and 
senseless, but gradually recovered after this 
treatment. 

Another cure is to take a drake’s fat, 
keep it till rancid, and then strike therewith 
the bite. 

For “thrush” in little children, it is 
customary to pass the child under a bramble- 
bush that has re-rooted itself, thus forming 
a loop. 

Many years ago I remember great aston- 
ishment was caused in the more cultured 
portion of the congregation in our village 
church, by a man standing up after the 
blessing had been pronounced, and bawling 
out: ‘ This here is to give notice, as how 
Sally Jago of parish has fits terrible 
bad, and as how her can’t be cured unless 
her wear a silver ring made out 0’ saxpences 
or vourpenny or dreepenny bits as come out 
o’ seven parishes. This here is to give 
notice as how I be gwin’ to ax for a col- 
lection at the door in behalf o’ Sally Jago as 
to help to make thickey there ring.” 

In a parish I know very well, but will not 
further particularise, the parish-clerk draws, or 
did till lately, a revenue for the cure of children 
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with fits. This was what he did. I am not 
quite sure that he does not do it still; he 
takes the child up the church tower and 
holds it out at each of the angle pinnacles, and 
pronounces certain words ; what they are I 
have not learned. For which he receives an 
honorarium. 

Now all these are mere charms and are 
perfectly useless ; theyare superstitious usages, 
that should not be encouraged or even 
sanctioned. But it is quite another matter 
with the herbal remedies. Many of these 
are really useful, and a great deal more safe to 
take than the strong metallic poisons adminis- 
tered by the faculty. What an amount of 
mercury, in the form of blue pill has been 
given to the generation now passing away! 
Was not grey powder much the same? 
Are doctors not still somewhat prone to 
administer calomel ? 

I have no doubt that many of the herbs 
collected and used by the old women were 
really effective and curative agents. 

One of the plants on which greatest faith 
was placed is the elder. We still make elder- 
flower water as a cosmetic, and elder-berry 
wine as a febrifuge. 

Old John Evelyn says, “If the medicinal 
properties of the leaves, bark, berries, &c., 
were thoroughly known, I can not tell what 
our countryman could ail for which he 
might not find a remedy from every hedge, 
either for sickness or wound.” 

The borage was used for cheering depressed 
spirits, and we take it now in the cool 
tankard, with wine and lemon and sugar, 
not perhaps knowing why. But Bacon says 
that thus mixed “it will make a sovereign 
drink for melancholy persons.” 

Valerian was much employed to stanch 
wounds, the yellow goat’s beard in consump- 
tion, the oil of the privet against headaches, 
the yarrow against toothache, the vervain for 
bruises. 

In the recipes, in which old women deal, 
there is very little discrimination, if any. 
Where herbs are used, there is probably 
something valuable. The experience of many 
generations has gone to prove the value. A 
workman who suffered greatly from abcesses 
cured himself entirely by the use of the 
roots of the teasel which he asked the writer 
of this article to be allowed to dig up in his 
orchard. But it is quite other with the 
little insects that infest the teasel head, and 
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which are eaten to cure intermittent 
fevers, or enclosed in a goose quill, sealed up 
and worn round the neck as a preservative 
against ague. 

Old Gerarde in his Herbal says, “It is 
needless here to allege those things that 
are added, touching the little worms found 
in the head of the Teasel, and which are to 
be hanged about the neck, for they are 
nothing else but most vaine and trifling 
toies, as myselfe have proved a little before 
the impression hereof, (#.e., the printing of 
his book) having a most grievous ague, and of 
long continuance. Notwithstanding physick 
charmes, these wormes hanged about my 
necke, spiders put into a walnut-shell, and 
divers such foolish toies that I was constrained 
to take by fantasticke peoples’ procurement ; 
notwithstanding, I say, my helpe came from 
God Himselfe, for these medicines and all 
other such things, did me no good at all.” 
A favourite remedy against fits are ‘ sow- 
pigs,” #e., wood-lice that roll themselves 
up in a ball. Fits very often come on 
through hysteria, and hysteria gains the 
mastery where not resisted. A young 
woman might think twice before having a 
fit, if certain to be bound to roll thirteen 
* sow-pigs,” down the throat. 

The writer knew the case of a boy at 
school who had fits whenever he had not 
learned his lesson. ‘ Look here, Tommy 
my boy,” said the master, “ next fit you fall 
into I’ll cane you till you fall out of it.” 

He never after had a fit. 

The true charm is that, where the words 
are used without the medicine, and what good 
it does is merely the effect on the imagina- 
tion. That words alone may sometimes 
cure, the following story will show. 

A poor woman came to the parson of the 
parish with the request—‘“ Please, pass’n! 
my ou’d sow be took cruel bad. I wish 
now you’d be so good as to come and saya 
prayer over her.” 

“A prayer! Goodness preserve us! I 
cannot come and pray over a pig—a pig, my 
dear Sally—that is not possible.” 

“‘ Her be cruel bad, groaning and wont eat 
her meat. If her dies, pass’n—whativer shall 
we do i’ the winter wi’out bacon sides, and 
ham? Oh dear! Do’y now, pass’n, come 
and say a prayer over my old sow.” 

“T really—really must not degrade my 
sacred office. Sally! indeed I must not.” 
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‘Oh, pass’n! do’y now!” and the good 
creature began to sob. 

The parson was a tender-hearted man, 
and tears were toomuch. Heagreed to goto 
the cottage, see the pig, and do what he could. 

Accordingly, he visited the patient, which 
lay groaning in the stye. 

The woman gazed wistfully at the pastor, 
and waited for the prayer. Then the clergy- 
man raised his right hand, pointed with one 
finger at the sow and said solemnly: “If 
thou livest, O pig! then thou livest. If 
thou diest, O pig! then thou diést.” 

Singularly enough the sow was better that 
same evening and ate a little wash. She was 
well and had recovered her appetite wholly 
next day. 

Now it happened, some months after this 
that the rector fell very ill, with a quinsy 
that nearly choked him. He could not 


swallow, he could hardly breathe. His life 
was in imminent danger. 

Sally was a visitor every day at the rectory, 
and was urgent to see the sick man. She 
was refused admission, but pressed so vehe- 
mently, that finally she was suffered—just to 
see him, but she was warned not to speak 
to him or expect him to speak, as he was 
unable to utter a word. 

She was conducted to the sick room, and 
the door thrown open. There she beheld 
her pastor lying in bed, groaning, almost in 
extremities. 

Raising her hand, she pointed at him 
with one finger and said: “ If thou livest, O 
pass’n! then thou livest! If thou diest, O 
pass’n! then thou diest ! ” 

The effect on the sick man was—an ex- 
plosion of laughter that burst the quinsy, 
and his recovery. 





“SUFFER THE LITTLE CHILDREN” 


Once, a throng around the Teacher standing, 
As He passed from distant Galilee, 

Rose His voice, entreating yet commanding, 
“ Let the little children come to me!” 


And they came; their happy parents brought 
them, 
Each her little scholar, mute in prayer : 
With His smile the mighty Master taught them, 
Took them in His arms, and blessed them 
there. 


So, methinks, the tale of love repeating, 
Oft, in quiet homes that bear His name, 
Still we hear the children’s Friend entreating, 
Voice and smile and gesture still the same— 


Now in days of health and mirth and glad- 
ness, 
While a glory gleams on sky and sea, 
Now in days of solitude and sadness— 
“ Let the little children come to me!” 


When on lonely couch we view them lying, 
Worn with weariness, perplexed with pain, 

Fevered pulse and racking cough denying 
Rest to limb or sleep to haunted brain ; 


When they beckon nurse or tender mother 
Just to hold the hand, or cool the brow, 
Watching there, methinks, I see Another— 

Mighty Friend of little ones, ’tis Thou! 


Thou hast seen Thy little nursling languish, 
Droop, and pine, so helpless and so 
dumb, 
Heard the untold, the unutterable anguish, 
Seen, and heard, and sympathised, and 
come, 


O whene’er our human hearts are breaking, 
As our darlings suffer, blest are we 
Can we view the Friend, and hear Him 
speaking, 
“ Let the little children come to me!” 


H. M.B. 
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By THE Very Rev. G. D. BOYLE, M.A., DEAN oF SALISBURY 


FIRST PAPER 


R. RUSKIN, in the “Seven 

Lamps of Architecture,” has 

spoken of the wonderful con- 

trast of the famous Campanile at 

Florence, and the front of Salisbury. He 
says of the Campanile, “I have lived beside 
it many a day, and looked out upon it from 
my windows by sunlight and moonlight, and 
I shall not soon forget how profound and 
gloomy appeared to me the savageness of 
the Northern Gothic, when I afterwards stood, 
for the first time, beneath the front of Salis- 
bury. The contrast is indeed strange, if it 
could be quickly felt, between the rising of 
those grey walls out of their quiet swarded 
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space, like dark and barren rocks out of a 
green lake, with their rude, mouldering, 
rough-grained shafts, and triple lights, with- 
out tracery or other ornament than the 
martins’ nests in the height of them, and 
that bright, smooth, sunny surface of glow- 
ing jasper, those spiral shafts and _ fairy 
traceries, so white, so faint, so crystalline, 
that their slight shapes are hardly traced in 
darkness on the pallor of the Eastern sky, 
that serene height of mountain alabaster, 
coloured like a morning cloud, and chased 
like a sea shell.” Those who see the Cathe- 
dral of Salisbury for the first time, on a fine 
day in summer, would probably resent the 
words, in which the eloquent writer speaks 
of the savageness of the Northern Gothic. 
It is true that there are features in the archi- 
tecture of Salisbury which confer on the 
Cathedral a distinction entirely its own. 
But those who have lived under the shadow 
of its great spire, and who have seen the 
lights of sunset falling on the great western 
front, will be loath to admit any inferiority 
in a building which certainly possesses the 
power of attracting the regard and estimation 
of strangers in no common degree. The 
continuity of English history, and the place 
which the ancient cities of England hold in 
all that associates the past with the present, 
makes Salisbury, Stonehenge, Clarendon, 
and Bemerton, especially dear to pilgrims 
from America, who seem to find a true de- 
light in the old-fashioned houses of the 
Close of Salisbury ; the rooks, the ancient 
elms, the Cathedral, and Palace, and cloisters, 
all connected with great names, and telling 
their own tale. The story of the foundation 
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of Salisbury Cathedral has been often told, 
but there are some who may like to be re- 
minded that at Old Sarum, bleak and hilly, 
there were two small cathedrals before the 
present stately edifice rose into being. It 
was on April 5, 1092, that the first small 
church of Old Sarum was consecrated. In 
a few days a terrible storm almost ruined it, 
but it was rebuilt, and for one hundred years 
served the diocese as its cathedral church. 
The history of Salisbury Cathedral can be 
steadily followed, and the brief records of the 
lives of the bishops connect the history of 
the church with the annals of a great period, 
when the constitutions of Clarendon were 
keenly debated, and the quarrel between 
Thomas a Becket and Henry II. was gather- 
ing strength. Bishop Jocelin had _ been 
bishop for twenty years when he attempted 
to reconcile the primate and the king. It 
was in vain. The archbishop suspended 
and excommunicated the Bishop and John 
of Oxford the Dean. Bishop Jocelin, having 
assisted at the coronation of the king’s son, 
was also excommunicated by the Pope. 
After two years this sentence was removed. 
The Chapter of Sarum still possess a copy 
of the absolution, and in the Bishops’ regis- 
try there is another Papal document, clear- 
ing Bishop Jocelin of the death of Thomas 
a Becket. The church in the city, which 
bears the name of St. Thomas, is one of the 
many standing memorials of the depth of 
the feeling raised in England by the murder 
of the Archbishop. Among the many ser- 
wices rendered by Dean Stanley, Professor 
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A CORNER TURRET OF THE WEST FRONT 


Freeman, and Professor Froude, to English 
history, not the least are the searching in- 
quiries made by them, though with very 
different predilections, into the many con- 
flicting memorials of the life and work of 
Thomas 4 Becket. The cathedral of Old 
Sarum, though small in proportion, had some 
beauty of its own. William of Malmesbury 
said that its builder had cause to say, “ Lord, 
I have loved the glory of Thy house,” but 
still one reason for the removal to New 
Sarum was given, in the 
allegation that wind and 
storm sometimes prevented 
the hearing of the service. 
In the interesting document 
which records the founda- 
tion of the new cathedral 
in the year 1220, although 
there is much that is le- 
- gendary, there is enough 
of real historic value to 
enable us to realise how all 
the difficulties were gradually 
overcome, and how, after five 
years, Richard Poore, who 
had obtained a Bull from 
Honorius III. for the re- 
moval of the cathedral, saw 
a portion of the present 
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actually completed. It is 











probable that the site for the 
new cathedral was chosen, 
as it was at the point 
of the junction of three 
hundreds ; and was called 
Myrfield. This has by pious 
conjecture been made Mary- 
field, but Merefield or 
Boundary Field has seemed 
to some more probable. 
It was no easy matter to 
collect money for such a 
building. William of Wanda 
had his own difficulties. 
Some of the vicars who 
agreed to collect, changed 
their minds, “ either by the 
counsel of wicked men, 
or the incitement of the 
devil.” The canons, too, 
were restive, but, upon the 
whole, there was a marked 
success. The Bishop had 
wonderful coadjutors, some 
of whom, such as Edmund 
Rich, Robert Grosseteste 
(afterwards Bishop of Lin- 
coln), and the real foe of 
Roman usurpation, Robert 
Bingham, and Elias de 
Derham, the rector or mas- 
ter of the fabric, were the 
most famous. Splendid 
gifts were made, and the 
name of Alice Bruer, who 
gave the marble to the 
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building completed, probably the present 
Lady Chapel, with its two side aisles and 
an ambulatory on the eastern side. The 
king and his nobles were busy on the 
Welsh border, but the common people, we 
are told, came gladly to celebrate the 
foundation of the new church. Five 
stones were laid for the Pope, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and Richard Poore, 
two for William Longespée, Earl of 
Salisbury, another for Ela, his wife, 
“full of the fear of God.” Forty years 
passed away before the cathedral was 


church for ten years, ought 
specially to be remembered. 
It must have been a proud 
day for the Bishop when 
Henry III came to the 
Cathedral and made an offering. In the 
new cathedral, the first person who was buried 
was the famous Ear] of Salisbury, not without 
a suspicion that he owed his death to Hubert 
de Burgh. 


‘* Longesword, his feats of warlike prowess passed, 
Finds a short scabbard long enough at last.” 


In a few months afterwards, the bodies of 
Bishop Osmund, Roger, and Jocelin were 
removed from Old Sarum to the new 
cathedral. The stone of Osmond is now 
under an arch, towards the south-east of 
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the cathedral. Bishop Roger and Bishop 
Jocelin lie near the west door of the 
cathedral on the south side. There is an 
interesting letter still to be seen, in which 
Bishop Poore while telling of his translation 
to the bishopric of Durham, speaks with 
deep regret of Salisbury, where, as canon, 
dean, and bishop, he had spent forty years. 
His successors, however, nobly carried out 
his design. There were difficulties in the 
way of raising funds, indulgences at one 
time were granted to all who contributed, 
and many devices not unlike those of 
modern days, were resorted to, in order 
that the stately building might be completed. 
In the year 1280, for some unknown reason 
the cathedral was re-dedicated ; but one of 
the great glories of Salisbury, the spire, was 
only added sixty or seventy years 
after the rest of the building was 
completed. It was the work of a 
remarkably bold builder. The 
upper part of the tower betrays by 
its late style that it was designed 
by him who conceived the idea of 
the spire of Salisbury. At an early 
period the spire lapsed from the 
perpendicular, but there has been 
no movement since the time that 
Sir Christopher Wren examined the 
building. Much has been done to 
strengthen the masonry in recent 
years, and important precautions 
have been taken to secure as far as 
possible the safety of the grand 
memorial of the middle age, placed 
by. Macaulay in his famous chapter 
side by side with the towers of 
Lincoln. 

In the year 1327, Edward III. 
gave authority for the employment 
of the materials of the old cathedral, 
as well as for the Close wall; and 
the document lately discovered is 
a beautiful specimen of medizyval 
calligraphy. In about a hundred 
years from the building of the spire, 
grave mischief was feared, but in- 
genious contrivances averted the 
evil. The beautiful cloisters and 
chapter house were commenced in 
1263, and probably completed in 
1284. Whenall had been done that 
man could do, the cathedral of Salis- 


bury certainly stands out as the finest 
XXIV—18 
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specimen of the early English style. Rich- 
man’s opinion that the best point of view is 
from the north-east still holds good; and 
in Fergusson’s words, “the breaking of the 
outline by the two transepts, instead of 
cutting it up by buttresses and pinnacles, is 
a master stroke of art, and the noble central 
tower, which, though erected at a later age, 
was evidently intended from the first, crowns 
the whole composition with singular beauty.” 
The exquisite proportions of the north 
porch, beautifully restored by Mr. Street, 
through the kindness of the widow of the 
late Dean Hamilton, must impress every one 
who approaches Salisbury Cathedral from 
the principal entrance to the Close. It is 
worthy of remark that Mr. Street, always 
careful to preserve every distinct architec- 


THE CLOISTER AND SOUTH TRANSEPT 
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SALISBURY CATHEDRAL: CARVING IN 
CHAPTER HOUSE 


tural relic, has left some of the broken 
work unrestored, in the belief, as he 
says, that no modern workman could 
surpass the beauty of those portions 
which have escaped destruction. Dean 
Stanley, in speaking of Salisbury 
Cathedral, said to one of its canons: 
“You at Salisbury are all glorious without ; 
we at Westminster are glorious within.” 
In 1790, the destroyer Wyatt was allowed to 
work his will on Salisbury Cathedral. Screens, 
chapels, and porches were destroyed, old 
stained glass broken up, and, with the excep- 
tion of some remnants now carefully placed 
in the windows of the smaller southern 
transept, were thrown into the city ditch. 
The Campanile, which stood on the north 
side of the churchyard, was levelled to the 
ground, and it is said that when the work 
of destruction was over, and the interior was 
white-washed, one of the dignitaries wrote 
to his daughter, and announced with glee 
that the cathedral at last was neat and clean. 
Some attempt it is hoped may one day be 
made to restore some of the interesting 
monuments to their original sites. But even 
though a new bell tower should be erected, 
and the two chapels restored, the traces of 
the vandal’s footstep can never be wholly 
obliterated. The great west front of Salis- 
bury has been often criticised, and there is 
certainly some contrast to the exquisite 
repose and defined outlines of the rest of 
the building. But it has striking features 
of its own, and is really a relic of the 
decorated style of the fourteenth century. 
There are five stories, and under the canopies 
of the arcades there were once more than 
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striking. That of William Longes- 
pée, the natural son of Henry II., 
is a noble effigy. He became Earl 
of Salisbury by marriage with the 
Countess Ela. The tomb of Sir 
John Cheyney, and that of Lord 
Hungerford and his wife, are 
memorable. John de Montacute’s 
effgy—he was present at the 
Battle of Cressy—is a fine specimen 
of the medizval monument. The 
curious relic, at one time thought 
to be of a “boy bishop,” is pro- 
bably a diminutive memorial of a 
real prelate. In the north transept 
there are three specimens of Flax- 
man’s work, and a fine monument 
by Chantrey of the first Earl of 
Malmesbury. In the south tran- 
sept there are some modern 
monuments, and on the west wall 
there is a bust of Lord Chief 
Justice Hyde, the cousin of Lord 
Clarendon, who died in 1665. A 
great restoration of the cathedral 
was completed in 1876. The choir 
was restored as a memorial to the 
late Bishop Hamilton. The noble 
organ, the gift of a generous lady, 
is placed haif in the north and half 
in the south side of the choir. 
Regret has been expressed that 
canopies have not been added to 
the stalls, but there is a division 
of opinion among architects as to 
the original intention of the de- 
signers of the choir. 
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VIEW FROM THE MEADOWS 





SOS 
EASTER 
The world is full of sunshine and of song, This is the garden where we wept Him dead, 
The distant, fleecy clouds are angels’ wings ; This ts the tomb wherein His body lay, 
The Cross forgotten and the mocking throng, The linen cloth that wrapped His thorn- 
Christ reigns triumphant as the King of wreathed head, 


Kings. 


The very stone the angels rolled away. 


As in a vision we can see His face, 

Although we may not kiss His pierced feet. 
Surely the dawn of Heaven is on this place, 

Above the grave where Love and Triumph meet. 


EmiLty H. Tay or. 





SYDNEY SMITH AND SOCIAL REFORM 
By A. W. W. DALE 


22-16% | is just fifty years since Sydney 
Smith died.* His name still 
keeps its place in the roll 
of our famous men, but the 
noblest part of what he was 
and of what he did has been 





practically forgotten. His jests are still , 


repeated ; some, not of his making, are 
fathered upon him. But comparatively few 
people remember that he was a champion of 
causes once unpopular and apparently hope- 
less ; that he was denounced by the sup- 
porters of oppression and iniquity ; that he 
was for years an object of cruel calumny, 
and that for his courage and genius he was 
condemned for most of his days to live “ on 
the north side of the wall.” Such an experi- 
ence is not unfrequent. It is not always the 
most solid elements of a man’s work and 
character that most easily survive. Father 
Thomas Burke, the great Dominican preacher, 
even in the pages of his biography, appears 
as the jester and not as the orator; and 
Sydney Smith’s reputation has suffered in the 
same way. He has retained his fame as a 
wit and a humourist, while his title to rank 
among the pioneers of social and political 
reform has been suffered to lapse and to fade. 
The occasion, therefore, seems a fit one for 
recalling some of the services which he ren- 
dered to his fellow-countrymen. 

As regards his personal history a very few 
words will suffice. He was not born to 
luxury ; he had his own way in the world to 
make. His father had been wealthy, but he 
was a roaming and restless man, who so far 
recognised his duty towards his children as 
to relieve them of all the temptations that 
come with riches. And so it came about 
that the best years of Sydney Smith’s life 
were spent in a poor Yorkshire parish, 
Foston-le-Clay, which till then had not known 
a resident clergyman for more than a century 
and a half; where he had to build himself a 
parsonage, and to furnish it, with the scan- 
tiest of resources. Then, twenty years later, 
promotion came in the shape of a Preben- 
dary’s Stall at Bristol, to which he was ap- 


* Sydney Smith: born June 3rd, 1771; died February 
22nd, 1845. 


pointed, not by his own political friends, but 
by a Tory Chancellor, Lord Lyndhurst, who 
had the wisdom to recognise and the courage 
to reward the devotion and the genius of one 
of the brightest ornaments of the English 
Church. The Stall brought with it the 
living of Combe-Florey, near Taunton, and 
before long the Whig Government under the 
leadership of Earl Grey conferred on him 
a Canonry at St. Paul’s. But prosperity, 
though it came at last, was slow in coming. 
Sydney Smith during his early and mature 
manhood had known what it was to endure 
privation, had been harassed by anxiety, and 
at times had almost sunk under the burden 
and the strain. There is a passage in one 
of his own sermons—it rose to his lips during 
his last hours—which reveals the bitterness 
of the experience through which he had 
passed. ‘ We talk of human life as a jour- 
ney, but how variously is that journey per- 
formed! There are some who come forth 
girt, and shod, and mantled, to walk on 
velvet lawns and smooth terraces, where 
every gale is arrested, and every beam is 
tempered. ‘There are others who walk on 
the Alpine paths of life, against driving 
misery, and through stormy sorrows, over 
sharp afflictions; walk with bare feet, and 
naked breast, jaded, mangled, and chilled.” 
Struggle and adversity had been the lot of 
his earlier years, and he knew well that the 
“happy valleys ” might have been his portion 
long before, if he had chosen to avoid 
*‘ dangerous” subjects, and to use his powers 
to amuse rather than to mend the world. 
But for a brave man silence was impossible. 
Abroad, the accumulated crimes of genera- 
tions had avenged themselves in blood. At 


home, the whole sky was dark with signs of 


storm. England had to choose between 
reform and ruin; Sydney Smith had no 
small share in guiding the nation to a wise 
decision. 

Like a wise man, the Rector of Foston began 
the work of reform at home. General prin- 
ciples are excellent, but personal and _par- 
ticular application is more effectual. He 
practised what he preached. By the exercise 


of tact and good sense he succeeded in. 
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making friends among all classes. He con- 
ciliated the squire by not “smiting the 
partridge,” and by taking a kindly interest 
in his kennels. To his poor parishioners his 
doors were always open; he had medicine 
for both soul and body. He became known 
as the doctor-parson. When called out to 
baptise a baby that was very ill, he comes 
back and says that he baptised it first and 
gave it a dose of castor-oil afterwards, so 
preparing it for either world. He sits on 
the Bench and administers justice, not with 
undue severity, making the best of bad laws ; 
and if some youthful offender is brought be- 
fore him, he calls out to his attendant, 
“John, bring me my private gallows ;”—an 
order which melts the culprit into a flood of 
tears, while he promises that if he escapes 
hanging this time he will never break the 
law again. He provided milk for the child- 
ren, then as now one of the hardest things to 
obtain in country places. He also let out 
part of his glebe in allotment gardens to the 
labourers, and encouraged them to grow 
fruit and vegetables for themselves. Seventy 
years later this boon was still remembered, 
and Mr. Reid, when he visited the place, 
found “the gnarled branches of the old 
trees” in “ Sydney’s Orchards,” as they are 
still called, “richly laden with pink and 
white blossoms.”* In fact Sydney Smith 
was not only the village parson, but the 
doctor, the magistrate, and the comforter as 
well. He was not merely the centre of 
civilisation in the place; he was also the 
link that united class with class, so des- 
troying one of the most fruitful causes of 
estrangement and suspicion. The system, 
even as he handled it, may not represent the 
noblest type of social development. A 
despot, however benevolent, must be auto- 
cratic and may sometimes be hasty and 
obstinate. But in those days such an 
influence was invaluable, and could only 
make for good. 

Efficient and energetic as Sydney Smith 
was in his own parish, he never forgot that 
he had larger duties outside. As one of the 
most powerful contributors to the Edinburgh 
Review, which he had founded and for a 
short time edited, he could speak to the 
men who led the nation. Periodical litera- 

* “The Life and Times of Sydney Smith,” by Stuart 


J. Reid, to whose work I am largely indebted for the 
substance of this and the succeeding paragraphs, 
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ture has now become so plentiful that it is 
difficult adequately to appreciate its import- 
ance in the opening years of the century. 
Steam and electricity have transformed the 
conditions of life. Public opinion is shaped 
by the daily newspapers and not by Quarterly 
Reviews. And as taste has altered with the 
times, it has become the fashion to depre- 
ciate the merits of the earlier volumes of the 
Edinburgh Review; for we are all more or 
less apt to disparage both men and books 
that have done their work. But such criti- 
cism is essentially trivial; in sum and sub- 
stance it practically amounts to this ;—that 
the Edinburgh articles were not written by 
the man of the moment for the whim of the 
hour. The Review hadacreed. It was based 
on social and political principles. It was 
practical in its efforts. It aimed at some- 
thing definite, and hit it. It wasa rifle not a 
rocket. 

Among the questions which then agitated 
the public mind, Roman Catholic Disabilities 
held the first place. Any suggestion of relief 
was fiercely resented. Even during the years 
in which the power of Napoleon menaced 
British freedom, our Roman Catholic fellow- 
citizens were denied the privileges of equal 
citizenship. When Great Britain, in the 
crisis of the struggle, could not afford to 
sacrifice a single man, a Roman Catholic 
might not hold a commission in our army or 
our navy. While Ireland was_ seething 
with discontent, the Roman Catholic could 
not sit in either House of Parliament. 
The same tyranny pursued him in the ordin- 
ary details of life, and as Grattan declared in 
a famous sentence, “the law stood at his 
cradle, it stood by his bridal-bed, and it 
stood at his coffin.” Such a policy was as 
repugnant to the instincts of common sense, 
as to the principles of religious toleration, 
and so long as the conflict lasted Sydney 
Smith took his share of the fighting. But 
in this instance, his most important contribu- 
tion to the controversy appeared in a series 
of letters, and not in the pages of the Review. 
Peter Plymley’s “ Letters to my brother Abra- 
ham, who lives in the country,” put the case 
for the relief of Roman Catholics in the 
simplest form. They showed that such dis- 
abilities as the law then imposed were in- 
effectual as well as iniquitous. The Roman 
Catholic, it was alleged was essentially dis- 
loyal, and paid no regard to oaths of allegiance 
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and similar pledges. The retort was obvious. 
It was only the man whose respect for an 
oath would not suffer him to take it lightly 
that the existing test excluded from positions 
of authority and trust ; the man who was 
ready to forswear himself escaped scot-free. 
Even a vicar, who from long residence 
upon his living had become “a kind of holy 
vegetable,” could hardly fail to appreciate 
the force of the argument. But it was not 
with his pen alone that Smith entered the 


field. At more than one clerical meeting in ~ 


Yorkshire, he faced a hostile audience of his 
brother clergy—on one occasion with his 
own curate among them—and almost un- 
supported pleaded his case before an as- 
sembly of violent partisans, only to find 
himself outvoted at the time and suspected 
afterwards. 

Such grievances were serious indeed, but 
the social condition of the people involved 
even graver peril. The criminal code was 
steeped in barbarism. The law recognised 
223 offences punishable by death. In the 
year 1810, at one time, 58 persons were 
lying in prison under a capital sentence. In 
a single year more than 100,000 persons were 
committed to gaol. The criminal adminis- 
tration was as scandalous as the criminal law. 
Convicted felons and men, women, and 
children, awaiting trial, were crowded together 
in the wards. Money would buy any in- 
dulgence ; vice reigned supreme. Such a 
system, as Sydney Smith pointed out, main- 
tained at the public expense a school in every 
county “ for the encouragement of vice, and 
for providing a proper succession of house- 
breakers, profligates, and thieves.” He urged 
that the various classes of prisoners should 
be properly discriminated ; that matrons 
should be appointed to take charge of the 
women ; that untried prisoners should not 
be ironed, and that they should not be set 
to the treadmill ; in short, that an accused 
person should be treated as innocent till his 
guilt was proved ; that the gaol should be 
made a house of correction and not a centre 
ofcorruption. He also pleaded that persons 
charged with felony should be allowed to 
employ counsel in their behalf, and that 
an unfortunate creature whose very life was 
at stake, should not be denied a privilege 
conceded to those brought to trial on some 
trivial charge. 

He did not stop short here. It was 


obvious to any clear-sighted observer that 
crime was artificially fostered by the game- 
laws, and he attempted to remove some of 
the incitements to evil doing. To make a 
clean sweep of those laws, and to abolish 
property in game, was not in his mind. He 
would have been content with much less 
than this. He desired to put an end to 
some of the worst anomalies of the system 
as it then existed ; to remove the restrictions 
which made it criminal to buy or to sell 
game, which prevented a man from shooting 
on his own land, unless he possessed a 
certain property qualification ; to put down 
the man-traps and spring-guns which could 
not discriminate between the poacher and 
unoffending people. All he asked for was 
that a man should have “an absolute pro- 
perty on the game upon his land, with full 
power to kill, to permit others to kill, and to 
sell,” and that game, “as an article of food, 
should be made accessible to all classes, 
without infringing the laws.” But even this 
change, he foresaw, would go far towards 
emptying half the gaols in the kingdom, and 
would at the same time help to make the law 
respected and obeyed. 

These were but portions of his work. 
There are others, some affecting a class, 
others the nation at large, which must pass 
unnoticed. He was one of the first to take 
up the cause of the wretched “climbing 
boys,” the chimney-sweepers, who were 
treated with inhuman cruelty, and were not 
unfrequently suffocated or roasted in the 
flues which they were set to climb. As an 
advocate of Parliamentary Reform, if not in 
the first rank of leaders, he was one of those 
who stood next to them, helping to shape 
public opinion and to restrain popular excite- 
ment within the bounds of moderation. 
His famous speech at Taunton added a new 
figure to our national gallery, and “ Dame 
Partington, trundling her mop and vigorously 
pushing away at the Atlantic,” never fails to 
recur with each new crisis in our political 
affairs. 

There is, no doubt, a certain measure of 
truth in the criticism that Sydney Smith, 
though remarkable for force and freshness, is 
rarely original and never profound in his 
thought. He does not seek after novelties ; 
he gives us no discoveries, no speculations. 
He deals in the main with truths familiar to 
us and to those for whom he wrote. But 
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there is an infinite difference between the ways 
in which men approach truth. In the presence 
of some, it remains still and cold. It is full 
of majesty and loveliness ; but the loveliness 
is the loveliness of repose, and the majesty 
is the majesty of death. There is neither 
voice nor motion. But another man comes, 
stretches himself upon the lifeless form ; 
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breathes into it the fire of passion and the 
fervour of faith ; and the heart begins to 
stir, the eyes brighten, the colour returns ; 
the truth that was dead lives and moves once 
more. This was the power that Sydney 
Smith possessed. He was not one of those 
who discover truth. His part was to make 
truth vital and effective. 





THE ANGEL OF ST. JUDE’S 


By JANET ARMSTRONG 


PART III 


>\HERE is a beautiful fashion 
7) in many churches of repeat- 
ing the Easter music on the 
Sunday following ; so at St. 
Jude’s the wonderful anthem 
that had so affected the 
little lad and the young rector was sung 
again. But this time the child’s face was not 
so luminous with joy. There was sorrow in 
his young heart for the kind friend who could 
not take these words to himself, who had left 
himself quite out of the glorious company of 
angels. He thought if Mr. James could only 
hear it sung, perhaps the meaning would be 
more plain; so his joy was great when he 
saw, as he limped out of church, his friend 
standing in the doorway waiting for him. 

“Were you in church? Did you hear 
the anthem ?” he asked breathlessly. 

The cobbler did not speak ; he just nodded 
his head, and taking the boy’s hand in his, 
walked silently across the street to St. Jude’s 
Place. But when the door of the house was 
shut, and they were alone together, he took 
the child in his arms and laid the fair head 
on his breast, and told him how he had 
heard, and how he did believe. 

“Little lad,” he said brokenly, “dear 
little lad, it was good news you brought me 
on Easter Day, but I couldn’t understand it 
meant me until you said that even the dying 
thief was forgiven; and Mr. Saintsbury has 
made it all quite plain, as you said he could. 
And the load and the weight are so much 
lighter now! but you know they cannot 
be really taken away until the angel sounds 





his trumpet—not quite gone until that 
day!” 

Arthur thought it very strange that when 
Mr. James had acknowledged the load and 
weight were better, he should still look so 
sad, especially when he was looking at him. 
And then he sometimes asked such strange 
questions ! 

One day he said abruptly to the boy: 
“ Little lad, if you were to go very far away 
from here, and never see old James again, 
would you forget him? Or, if you ever 
became a rich gentleman, and lived ina great 
castle, would you ever be ashamed that you 
called a poor cobbler friend ?” 

“ Never, Mr. James. I could not forget 
you, no matter where I was; and even if 
I did go to live in a real castle, I would want 
you to live there too, because I love you 
better than any one in all the world, and 
because you are the only person who ever 
loved me.” The boy added sadly: “You 
know Grannie is very kind to me, but she 
never loved me, Mr. James.” 

Then Mr. James grew a little more cheer- 
ful, but he was really much troubled about 
the proper way to approach Lord Stanhope, 
as well as grieving over the separation from 
the child. 

Mr. Saintsbury, with whom he had many 
interviews, insisted that the cobbler must see 
Lord Stanhope personally. He did not 
approve of a letter, because letters were so 
unsatisfactory; and when Mr. James said 
that perhaps Lord Stanhope would not care 
to have a son thrust upon him, with all the 
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necessary publicity that would follow, Mr. 
Saintsbury spoke of the boy’s welfare, and 
said besides than no one had any right to 
condemn the child’s father unheard. 

So at last Mr. James made up his mind 
to go to Wingfield, where he had not been 
for twelve long years, and see Lord Stanhope, 
who was then living at The Towers. 

There was not much danger of recognition, 
for he was prematurely old and broken down 
from sorrow and ill health; but he dreaded 
meeting any one so much that he chose to 
arrive after dark, and walking the few miles 
to The Towers, reached there just after Lord 
Stanhope had finished his dinner. 

When Mr. James was announced he was 
sitting in his library reading a little and 
thinking a little, as we do in our after- 
dinner reading. It was his birthday, and he 
was feeling rather sad, for he realised that 
he had come to middle life and was a lonely 
man, with- 
out wife or 
child. He 
wished he 
had mar- 
ried again, “ 
but some- gg 









** Are you insane, James?’ 


how, whenever he had thought of it, that grave 
in Wingfield Churchyard had always held him 
back. He felt, somehow, that it was his own 
fault that they were lying there. “God knows 
I did not mean to be unkind,” he said to 
himself again that night. And I did love her 
dearly ; but I was proud, and I did not like 
her people.” While he was musing the 
butler knocked at the door, and handed him 
a card, on which was written, “James the 
cobbler would like to speak to Lord Stan- 
hope on important business.” 

*¢ Show Mr. James in here, Simmons,” he 
said to the man, who departed wondering at 
the prefix being bestowed upon one so 
poorly dressed. 

“T am glad to see you, James,” he said 
as the cobbler entered; “but, my triend, 
you are looking badly! Have you been 
ill?” 

Mr. James started. ‘ My lord,” he said, 
“you are the second person who has called 
me ‘friend’ within the last two weeks! It 
makes me feel like a man again. You have 
been so kind to me, my lord, that it grieves 
me very much to have 
to speak about that 
which may cause you 
pain and annoyance ; 
but Mr. Saintsbury, 
who is the other one 
who called me ‘ friend,’ 
tells me that it is my 
duty to do it.” 

“‘ Ah, Saintsbury is 
a good man,” Lord 
Stanhope said, smiling. 
“T like him immensely, 
and I hear he is doing 
a fine work at Braide. 
But what did Saintsbury 
tell you to do, James ?” 

“Mrs. Grier is my 
next-door neighbour,” 
Mr. James began awk- 
wardly, “and she has a 
little grandson who is 
lame.” 

Lord Stanhope’s face 
had clouded, but he 
spoke very kindly still. 
“Is Mrs. Grier in distress of any kind, James ? 
I offered her an allowance, but she would not 
take it. You know, of course, that I married 
her daughter Mabel, but my wife and child 
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died together nine years ago. I am a lonely 
man, James—a lonely man! But I never 
knew Mrs. Grier had a grandchild. I 
understood that Margaret had died child- 
less, and her husband had gone to Canada.” 
“Yes, my lord, but 
this child is not Mar- 
garet’s son, he is—oh, 
how can I tell you!— 
but he is your own 
little child, and he has 
never had any one to 
love him but James 
the convict !” : 
Lord Stanhope oe 
sprang from his chair, 4 
exclaiming, “Are you 
insane, James? Don’t 
I tell you that my wife 
and child are lying in | 
the same grave in Wing- f 
field Churchyard? What 2 
¢an you mean?” 
Then Mr. James told 
Lord Stanhope the 
whole story just as he 
had told it to Mr. 
Saintsbury, and spoke 
of the marvellous like- 
ness which was the best proof of the 
truth of the story. He softened Mrs. 
Grier’s account of her daughter’s illness 
and death as much as he could, stating 
that she had confessed to him herself 
that the doctor had said her daughter 
was delirious, but that she thought she 
knew better. And he gave her credit for 
the care she had taken of the boy’s person, 
dressing him far better than other children 
in her class of life, and doing fine sewing 
solely that she might get him these clothes 
and other little luxuries that she thought 
his delicate health required, and which her 
narrow income was insufficient to procure. 
They talked long into the night, for Lord 
Stanhope was eager to hear every little 
detail about the boy that the cobbler could 
remember from the time he first saw him 
five years ago; and he looked at the photo- 
graph of the child that Mr. James had brought 
with him, with big tears stealing down his 


cheeks. 


Every now and then he would cry out, 
when the cobbler had made him smile at 
“ But 
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you say he is lame, James—a cripple! And 
it must, somehow, have been my fault!” 
Mr. James slept in a castle himself that 
night, and the next morning an early train 
took them both back to Braide. 
Lord Stanhope did not see his 
son at once, as it was thought 














“The old grandmother was kneeling on the floor 
beside the cobbler’s chair, sobbing convulsively ” 


best to prepare Arthur for the change in his 
life. So he went to the Rectory, and there 
Mr. Saintsbury told him many things that 
Mr. James had left unsaid. He described the 
cobbler’s devotion to the little lad in glowing 
terms. Told how he had educated him, taught 
him good manners and corrected his English. 
How he had never let the boy forget that 
he was the son of a gentleman, and had 
made him despise coarseness and vulgarity ; 
and finally, how it was owing to him, a 
convict, that this child had been brought up 
so that the greatest nobleman in all England 
might be proud to call him son. 

I cannot describe this meeting of a father 
and a son restored, as it were, from the grave. 
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Such things are better let alone. The heart, 
it has been well said, has no tongue, and 
mere words can never express the deepest 
emotions of our nature. 

For hours these two were left alone, and 
then, with the boy’s little hand clasped in 
his, and the boy’s eyes looking up lovingly 
into the kind eyes that were gazing so 
tenderly into his, Lord Stanhope went to 
Mrs. Grier’s house in St. Jude’s Place. 

He did not take Arthur in when he 
reached the door, but sending him into the 
cobbler’s shop, prepared to face the grand- 
mother’s wrath alone. And she was angry, 
exceedingly angry! She had sacrificed so 
much to carry out what she believed to be 
her daughter’s dying request. She had hated 
this fine son-in-law as only women of her 
temperament can hate. She looked upon 
him as the cause of her daughter’s sudden 
death and her grandson’s lameness, and now 
she knew that she was helpless against him : 
that he might even prosecute her if he 
wished. 

When she had exhausted herself against 
him, her wrath turned upon the cobbler who 
had broken his promise to her. She said 
she would disgrace him by telling his story 
far and wide so he would not dare to show 
his face in Braide again, and she went into 
his shop prepared to pour out the vials of 
her wrath upon his head. 

Lord Stanhope did not care to accom- 
pany her, so he sat still and waited for 
Arthur’s return, wondering why Mr. James 
did not at once send him in, and why no 
sound came through the slight walls. Finally 
he determined to go in and see what was 
the cause of this unnatural stillness; but 
when he opened the door a strange sight 
met his eyes. 

The old grandmother was kneeling on the 
floor beside the cobbler’s chair sobbing con- 
vulsively, and the boy was kissing his face 
and begging him to speak to him; but Mr. 
James for the first time made no answer to 
the loving little voice. He was sleeping 
that sleep from which no rude voice would 
ever awaken him again: until the angel 
sounded his trumpet, he was at rest! 

Mrs. Grier sobbed out: “It is the hand 
of God that has taken him away to save him 
from my wrath! I ama wicked, sinful woman ; 
may God have mercy on my soul!” 

Lord Stanhope carried Mr. James into 


the little back room and laid him down on 
his bed, and there was such a strange look 
of content upon his worn face as he lay 
there, smiling in death, that Arthur cried 
out: “ Father, he must be only asleep! He 
looks so happy, so glad!” 

“Little lad,” his father answered, “ our 
dear friend is asleep; but it is a sleep from 
which we cannot awaken him. I thought I 
would do so much for him! 
show this good man that I was grateful for 
what he had done for me; but I think God 
knew best what to do for Mr. James. He 
would have missed you so much, dear boy, 
and he would not have been happy I know 
at Wingfield, where you and I will live.” 

Before he left that little room, Lord Stan- 
hope took down the number from the wall 
and burnt it outside in the kitchen stove. 
Mr. James needed no “ reminder” now: he 
had gone where the past would be blotted 
out as a thick cloud, and where his transgres- 
sions would return to him no more. 

There was no opposition to Lord Stan- 
hope’s possession of his son now: death 
had settled that question for ever, and Mrs. 
Grier saw at last that she had made a great 
mistake. She had never loved her grand- 
son, so it was not hard for her to give him 
up for that reason, and she concluded to 
end her days with her sisters in Canada. 

Lord Stanhope’s first thought now was 
about Arthur’s lameness, and he took him 
immediately to the best London surgeon, 
who said that he thought the boy could be 
entirely cured, but an operation, would be 
necessary, and there might be a long illness 
with much suffering. But when the little 
lad heard the doctor’s opinion he said: 
“Father, I can bear anything, and I promise 
to be very patient, because I want to be like 
other people, and because Mr. James said he 
wanted so much to see if I couldn’t grow 
strong and straight without waiting for the 
angel to sound his trumpet. And Mr. 
James would be so glad!” 

Arthur did not have to wait for the 
angel’s summons. A few years later he 
was as straight and strong as any one, but 
he still loves the Angel of St. Jude’s that 
was so dear to his childish heart, and several 
times a year he goes with his father to Braide 
and visits Mr. Saintsbury and his beautiful 
church. And he often looks at the little 
seat at the foot of the stone pillar where he 
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heard that wonderful anthem longago. But 
there is a spot that he loves better even than 
St. Jude’s now: a place where he often 
goes: the churchyard at Wingfield where 
Mr. James is lying beside his own people. 
Neither riches nor honours, nor living in 
a great castle has ever made Arthur 
forget his faithful friend the cobbler. 
The beautiful monument of the angel 
with the sleeping infant on 
her bosom under which his 
young mother is lying— 


not erect something more costly over their 
friend ; but they knew best what he would 
have liked. On the simple slab is inscribed 
only the name that he received at his baptism : 
«James ”—but do kings have more ?—and 
underneath are these words : 

‘“‘ Behold, I show you a mystery : we shall 
not all sleep, but we shall all be changed. 
For the trumpet shall sound, and the dead 
shall be raised, and we shall be changed.” 

The grasses and flowers that grow upon 
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the name of “ Arthur Percival” has long ago 
been chiselled off the stone—is not oftener 
visited than the simple grave that marks the 
last resting-place of James the Cobbler. 
Perhaps you might wonder that Lord 
Stanhope’s gratitude and Arthur’s love did 









‘*A place where he often 
goes” 





his grave sing each year the old, 
yet ever new, “Song of the 
Resurrection”; and thebutterflies 
that flit among them all through 
the long summer days tell the 
same wonderful story of that 
mysterious change for which he and those 
who are sleeping with him are waiting. 


** And they no longer weep, 
Here where complaint is still! 
And they no longer feel, 
Here where all gladness flies ! 
And by the cypresses 
Softly o’ershadowed, 

Until the angel 
Calls them, they slumber,” 
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AN ADDRESS TO LADS 


By THE Rev. Proressor H. C. SHUTTLEWORTH, M.A. 


*\HERE is a question which I 
Y often ask myself, and which 
every thinking man or boy 
must ponder now and again; 
as, when he stands in a busy 
London street watching the 
crowds go by, or when in some place thick 
with graves he remembers the generations 
which have come and gone. It is one of 
those supreme questions which set us face 
to face with the deepest things, and make 
even careless men serious, and bad men 
grave. And yet, like most great questions, 
it is a very simple one—“ Why am I here?” 
I was not here a hundred years ago; I shall 
not be here a hundred years hence. Why 
have I come’ here for some fifty or sixty 
years, to live my time upon earth and die? 
Who sent me? Did any one send me, or 
have I come by chance? What am I to do 
with my life ? 

1. There is an answer which rises to your 
lips, still fresh with youth, “ Enjoy it. Why 
trouble yourself with questions you cannot 
answer? Let them alone. At least, pain 
is real and happiness is real. We shall find 
enough to do in avoiding pain, and getting 
as much pleasure as we can.” 

And so some lads set themselves simply 
to enjoy life and to follow after pleasure as 
the chief, the only good. Are they right? 
Is theirs the answer to the great question ? 

I think not. Mind, I believe that our 
Father, the God who gave us life, sent us 
here to be happy. I find no fault with the 
man who tries to be happy, if he tries first 
to make others happy. Dulness, and gloom, 
and discomfort, are no parts of the bright 
and happy Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
He blessed the simple joys of life when He 
made the water wine at Cana. I doubt not, 
He has blessed your healthy and happy days 
of pleasure. But the man who does nothing 
but try to please himself will never have that 
blessing ; and will never hold the golden key 
to the problems and the difficulties of life. 
He lives for himself only, and that is quite 
enough. ‘Then, the day will come when his 





pleasure will please no longer, but weary and 
disgust him. Why? Because man is made 
for more than mere pleasure, and alone it 
can never satisfy his heart, which cries con- 
stantly, “Excelsior!” like the youth in 
Longfellow’s song. ‘Higher than this! 
Further than this! Better than this!” 
No. Sugar-plums are nice things; no boy 
likes them better than I do. But you could 
never live on sugar-plums. You would 
starve, and sicken, and die. You were made 
for- stronger and more wholesome food. 
Just so; you were sent here for some better 
thing than merely to enjoy yourselves, though 
healthy pleasure and right amusement are 
well enough in their place. 

2. Then there is another answer: “I will 
be rich ; money can buy everything. I will 
work hard and make a fortune, that I may 
be rich, and so be happy. 

Now this is an answer which is very 
common in a country like ours, where we 
think much of our trade, and almost worship 
wealth. And we read in books written for 
young men that it is quite right, and wise, 
and Christian to start with the intention of 
making your fortune, or becoming Lord 
Mayor, or buying back your ancestor’s estate, 
or something of the kind. Do you know, 
I often think that this is just the worst 
answer of all. For if there is one thing 
which has the fatal power of dragging men 
down, and killing the higher life, and blunt- 
ing the purer desires and the earnest spirit, 
it is this same striving after wealth, this 
money-grubbing, this worship of Mammon. 
Those were wise words of the Apostle who 
said that “ the love of money was the root of 
allevil.” For sin and selfishness are much the 
same thing, and selfishness is soon born in the 
effort after wealth. I read the other day of a 
poor woman who was sent to jail for stealing 
jackets. She lived by making button-holes for 
the jackets, and she worked thirteen hours a 
day. How much do you suppose she was paid 
for this harassing, this cruel labour? Four 
shillingsa week! I only wonder she did not 
steal the jackets sooner. And I declare to you, 
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young men and lads, that I do not blame that 
poor soul for her theft ; she deserved prison far 
less than the scoundrels who, in their haste to 
be rich, could grind the faces of the poor to 
such a degree as to pay their workpeople so 
shameful a wage as this. That is the true 
spirit of Mammon, and though you hate and 
despise it as I speak to you, it would grow 
upon you all too swiftly and too soon if you 
joined in the race for wealth. Again, not 
long since a few rich men in America joined 
together and bought up all the cotton (I 
think it was) in the market. Then they 
trebled the prices. The consequence was 
that numbers of poor Lancashire operatives 
starved and suffered. What did the rich 
men care? They got their large profits, and 
it mattered nothing to them if others 
suffered ; it was all a matter of business. 

Now, in the face of these horrible illustra- 
tions of the spirit of Mammon, who of you 
will range himself among his worshippers ? 
who make haste to be rich? None, I trust 
and pray. Mammon has no good answer to 
give when heart and conscience pour out 
the eager questions, “ Why am I here? Who 
sent me?” 

3. I will only mention one more answer, 
and then pass on. “ Iam here,” says another 
voice, “to make a name. I will be great. 
When I am dead my name will be remem- 
bered. For this I am here, for this I will 
live.” 

I will not stop to show you how poor and 
uncertain a thing is this fame, and how 
impossible that human life, with all its 
unimaginable capacities, should be given for 
the chase of it. Those who have won it in 
fullest measure have been the men to tell us 
that it does not satisfy—the question still 
remains unanswered, and will not leave us. 

4. In the old days of the French wars it 
used to be said that the secret of the 
English victories lay in the fact that the 
French worshipped Glory, the Englishmen, 
Duty. O lads, take that great word away 
with you, and think of it over and over 
again. For here is the answer to our 
importunate question, here the golden key 
for which we have been searching—‘ I am 
here, I was sent, I live, that I may do my 
duty.” 

It is, then, that we may do our duty, each 
in his own place, that we are sent here to 
live our life. Duty only means that which 


we owe to some one else; or, as we say, 
what we ought to do. And here is the great 
difference between a good man and a bad 
one; between selfishness and unselfishness ; 
between the higher and the lower path; 
between true happiness and false. The one 
cares to do what he likes; the other tries to 
do what he ought. “ Pleasure!” cries the 
one; “ Duty!” says the other. 


‘I slept, and dreamed that life was beauty ; 
I woke, and found that life was duty.” 


But for him who really knows what duty 
means, and faithfully tries to do it, life is 
duty and beauty too. The two paths are 
joined. The servant of duty will find that 
his life, besides being the highest and noblest 
is the most beautiful. When Sir Philip 
Sidney took the water from his own parched 
lips to give it to the dying soldier, he not 
only did his duty, and more than his duty, 
he was really the happier than if he had 
quenched his own thirst; and he had done 
what all generations have called a beautiful 
deed. 

We owe duty to God, to our fellow- 
creatures, and to ourselves. Just one word 
of each is all that I can say to you now. 

I. Your duty to God. All duties, of 
course, are duties to God. But there are 
some which especially belong to our relation 
with Him. For instance, there is prayer. 
I suppose you have all been taught that it is 
right at every morning and night to kneel in 
prayer to our Father which is in heaven. 
Never, my lads, give up your daily prayers. 
You may be late in the morning: you may 
be tired at night, and the tempter will tell 
you that it really does not much matter 
whether you say your prayers in bed, or 
while you dress, or whether you miss them 
now and then. It does matter. Say a 
hymn or a few verses of Scripture while you 
are dressing, or in bed, or going to work, if 
you please ; but kneel down upon your knees 
if only for a few moments and pray. I am 
not sure that I quite like that common 
expression “Say your prayers.” It sounds 
too like “Say your lesson;” as if our 
prayer was a task to be got through for 
fear of punishment if we neglect it. No 
duty is really well done if:it is only done 
from fear. And it is a privilege as well as.a 
duty to pray. Pray, then, lads, morning and 
night, and never give it up. You may find 
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it hard; there may be difficulties in the way. 
Read that splendid chapter in that noble 
book, “Tom Brown’s Schooldays,” which 
tells of little Arthur’s courage in kneeling by 
his bed to pray on his first night at school, 
in the full face of all the noisy, mocking, 
bullying crowd of boys. And read how that 
brave example stirred Tom Brown himself to 
do the duty he had long neglected, and pray 
to God before he left his room. That story 
may move some of you to pray who, perhaps, 
have not prayed before; or rouse some 
who have neglected their prayers to begin 
afresh, and daily kneel to God. And if some- 
thing within you should say, “ Why should I 
pray? I don’t get anything for praying. No 
one pays me for it, or thinks the better of 
me. What good is it?” I venture to be 
sure you have your answer ready: “I pray 
to God, not for what I can get by it, nor yet 
for fear of being punished if I fail in it. I 
pray to God, and at any cost I will pray to 
Hin, because it is my duty!” 

II. Your duty to your fellow-creatures. 
We might speak here of your duty in your 
home, among schoolfellows or workmates, 
to those above you or to those under you, to 
women, to children, to friends. But I will 
only take one point here, as I did before. I 
want to remind you that there is laid upon 
you the duty of making other people happy, 
so far as youcan. And you can all do that 
if you please. You never thought of it 
perhaps. Yet in your home and at your 
work, at school or in business, you must 
needs meet other people every day. And 
you can be pleasant and courteous in your 
manner with them, kind and willing to take 
a little trouble for them, careful not to say 
rude or hard things, or to play rough or un- 
kind tricks, or do what you know would give 
them pain. Boys often do give pain to 
others, and help to make their lives harder 
and sadder, not because they mean it, but 
simply because they do not think. Ah! there 
is such a difference in how you say and do 
things! You may go on an errand for some 


-one else when you would much rather be 


playing cricket, and you may do it with a 
sulky face and a nasty sneer, and spoil what 
you are doing by the way you do it. Or you 
may just choke down your feeling of un- 
willingness and impatience, and go about the 
matter with a bright face. It makes all the 


difference. Think, then, to-day and always, 
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about that one little point of your duty 
towards your neighbour—to use the good old 
Catechism words—the making other people 
happy, so far as you can; and remember that 
He, our Master and our Lord, Jesus Christ, 
was loved when He lived on earth by the poor 
and the sorrowful, to whom He brought com- 
fort and happiness and abiding peace. 

III. Your duty to yourself. Again, one 
small point shall be all; and you will smile, 
perhaps, when you hear what that small point 
is. God has given to each of you a mind, of 
which the brain is the organ; and of your 
duty towards this part of yourself I may, 
perhaps, speak in a future address. But God 
has given you a body as well; and you have 
duties towards your own body, as towards 
mind and spirit. And the one simple duty 
I now want to urge upon you is the duty of 
keeping that body clean. “Cleanliness is 
next to godliness,” as the proverb says. 
‘Cleanliness is a part of godliness,” would 
perhaps be truer. For God’s laws govern 
the life of our bodies, as they govern all life ; 
and no law is more plain than this—that we 
must keep our bodies clean. Diseases and un- 
fitness for work and unpleasantness to others 
and many another punishment are the sure 
heritage of those who keep not this great law 
of our Maker. And mind, in this as in other 
matters, what is done or not done in boy- 
hood will bear its fruit in after years. So 
closely and so strangely is the life of the body 
bound to the life of the mind and the spirit, 
that cleanliness and health of body have 
often more to do than we fancy with cleanli- 
ness and health of soul. Do you, then, hear 
me to-day, and bear this well in mind, that 
one ot the easiest and plainest duties to your- 
self, but one which avenges neglect most 
terribly, is the keeping of your body 
clean. 

That is but touching the fringe, as it were, 
ot one of the widest subjects that could come 
before us. There is far more to be said as 
to our duty in this world than I can say to 
you now. But I want you to remember the 
noble word itself, and to bear its spirit about 
with you in all your life. I want you all, 
even the youngest of you, to have what men 
call a strong sense of duty, which simply 
means that the one great thing you think of 
is, whether this or that is right ; whether you 
ought or ought not to do it. Make that 
your guiding-star all through your life, and 
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ity you will not go far wrong. You will know has given you to do—your duty. And when 
ald the answer to the question which sometimes your day of life and labour is done, and 
dle seems so overpowering. ‘“ Why amI here? the night cometh when no man can work 
ant For what is my life given me?” You will here more, how could its story be written 
st, realise somewhat of the deep meaning in’ more nobly than in those grand and simple 
acl those words of the Lord. “I must work words, once graven for epitaph on the tomb 
~ the works of Him that sent me while it is of a brave man, and for ever a glorious life- 

day.” For you, too, have been sent here by motto for us all: ‘“ Here lies one who tried 
“ty ste Him. You, too, have your work which He to do his duty!” 
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A GLASGOW HOME FOR INFIRM CHILDREN 
: By ALEXANDER LAMONT 
iy 
of NE of the most unlovely portions — sion of Glasgow lies the quaint old suburb of 
vad of Glasgow is the northern district, Maryhill, until lately an isolated and old- 
- embracing Cowcaddens, with its fashioned village, but now absorbed in the 
Id narrow alleys and dark slums, and _ ever-increasing commercial metropolis of Scot- 
™ St. Rollox, with its smoky chemical works, land. In Maryhill is pleasantly situated, en- 
dhe its huge, unsavoury hills of alkali refuse, _compassed by its own trimly-kept grounds and 
~ its dismal coal-wharves, its grimy, trailing delightful gardens, the subject of the present 
ms barges, and its sluggish, inky canal. If sketch—East Park Home for Infirm Children. 
"i the stranger, how- The history of 
re ever, should have the foundation of 
al courage to pursue —" this home has a 
ad his journey for one os io peculiar _ interest. 
y- mile either towards Shortly after the 
” the north or the passing of the Edu- 
ly north-west, he will cation Act of 1873 
ty be amply rewarded an Education In- 
” by a fine vision of quiry was instituted 
" country, notable bythe School Board 
of alike for its great of Glasgow, in com- 
it extent and _pictur- mon with like in- 
i esquebeauty. Seven quiries in other 
ie miles to the north cities and towns of 
y extends the fine the United King- 

pastoral mountain dom. This inquiry 
"9 range of the Camp- revealed the painful 
3 sie Fells, termina- fact, and one which 
. ting in the west by has been _patheti- 
, the Blane Valley, callyaccentuated on 
° and losing itself in countless occasions 
t a blue haze away since, that there 
, in the remote east, were in the slums, 
. near the rugged alleys, and dismal 
y heights of Stirling, courts of the city 
f ; the “grey lion of Be a multitudes of poor, 
. the North.” At suffering children 
t the extreme west of From a photograph by\ (Layfayette, Glasgow afflicted with incur- 
1 this northern divi- WILLIAM MITCHELL able maladies, lying 
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uncared for in wretchedness and sorrow, and 
who were either altogether unknown to, or out 
of the touch of, the various charitable institu- 
tions which Glasgow possessed in no stinted 
degree. This distressing revelation, which 
house-to-house visitation laid bare in all its 


able home for those neglected 
and stricken little ones, the 
committee, which included 
William Whitelaw, Esq., of 
Gartsherrie, M.P., Dr. James 
A. Campbell, M.P., Sir John 
Neilson Cuthbertson, Chair- 
man of Glasgow School Board, 
William Mitchell, Esq., Vice- 
Chairman of Glasgow School 
Board, the latter of whom 
has been the inspiring in- 
fluence of the home since its 
foundation twenty years ago, 
and other influential citizens 
of Glasgow, issued an appeal 
alike earnest and eloquent. 
Shortly before this, Mr. Mit- 
chell, above referred to, one of Glasgow’s 
noblest citizens, and one whose whole life 
has been identified with the rescue and 
reclamation of the little waifs of that city, 
made a powerful and touching appeal on 
behalf of the same noble object. Some 








grim and ghastly details, led to the forma- 
tion of a committee including many of the 
most influential and highly-esteemed citizens. 
There came also forward, with willing hands, 
many ladies in high station, and well known 
for their works of charity and self-denying 
love, with the result that a systematic course 
of visitation and aid was instituted. In the 
course of the first year 180 cases of painful 
suffering amongst children, joined with dis- 
tressing destitution or revolting neglect, 
were revealed. Many of those were carefully 
treated in their own homes, miserable though 
some of them were, until a suitable house 
could be obtained in which to receive the 
cases where disease and poverty were 
alike pitiably manifest. For the purpose of 
obtaining funds for the purchase of a suit- 


of the words of his earnest plea so eloquently 
compass the scope of what is pleaded 
for that they 
will bear quot- 
ing : 

“Tf I could 
summon to 
plead before 
you those suf- 
fering children 
who have none 
to plead for 
tiem: 2 3 
could set be- 
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little patient 
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and sorrow have already stamped such 
care and sadness; if I could tell you, on 
their behalf, that, in addition to their poignant 
bodily sufferings, they suffer for want of food, 
for want of wholesome air, for want of a soft 
pillow, for want of medical advice, for want 
of kind, gentle words; if I could tell you 
these things as they might be told, I know 
how many willing hands and willing hearts 
would volunteer for their relief.” 

Those earnest appeals were not made in 
vain. In a brief space of time £1500 was 
subscribed, with which sum a small villa was 
purchased. When the essential alterations 
were made, accommodation was found for 
thirty little sufferers. This was the “ day of 
small things”; but, happily, the institution, 
from the noble motives which 
led to its foundation, and 
from the substantial good 
which it has accomplished 
both in healing results and 
in the potent charm of Chris- 
tian influence, has been in- 
creasingly blessed. From time 
to time additions have been 
made, and the home now 
comprises a fine school-room 
with every educational appli- 
ance, a finely-appointed din- 
ing-hall, a lady-superinten- 
dent’s and nurses’ rooms, 
waiting-room and dispensary, 
and nine dormitories con- 
taining eighty dainty little 
cots, several of which have 
been founded and are sustained by private 
friends or public schools, fresh and sweet. 
The decorations of the school-room (which 
is also used for reli- 
gious services on 
Sundays), the din- 
ing-hall, and the 
various rooms and 
dormitories are, 
with few excep- 
tions, gifts to the 
institution, many 
of the pictures 
and framed text- 
cards being beau- 
tiful in the extreme. 
Picture-books,toys, 
dolls, bats, balls, 
and other helps to 
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amusement are there 
in abundance, whilst 
in each well-litand taste- 
fully furnished room, 
through thoughtful con- 
sideration for the little 
inmates who are pained 
in body as well as sick 
at heart, there is a 
caged canary in rich, 
cheerful song. To pass 
through those pleasant, 
shining rooms, and see’ 
the looks of content, 
and frequently of hap- 
piness, on the little 
pinched faces of the 
lame or the paralysed children, 
is something to regard with 
thankfulness that such institu- 
tions exist; and this feeling 
is accentuated when one knows 
that those poor waifs have 
been transplanted from re- 
gions of destitution and crime 
into what to them is veritably 
a terrestrial paradise. To 
many, indeed, this is the first 
real home they ever had ; and 
there was a pathetic signifi- 
cance in the exclamation of 
wonder and delight of one 
little fellow on his arrival— 
“Ah! Is this the Queen’s 
house ?” 

The tabular statements as 
to the condition of the children when 
they respectively come to and leave the 
home may not be very attractive reading, 
on account of their sombre character; but 
to the benevolent or thoughtful heart they 
are full of interest, whilst the exquisite pathos 
connected with the lights and shadows in the 
history of many of the little sufferers is irre- 
sistible and cannot but touch to sympathetic 
action wherever the story is told. From the 
character of the prevailing diseases—paralysis 
and spine disease—by which the young in- 
mates of this home are suffering, it follows 
that many are hopelessly unable to get out 
of their tiny cots for the purpose of receiving 
instruction in the school-room. This, how- 
ever, has been generously provided for by 
the administrative body in connection with 
the home, as well as by Miss Bowser, the 
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joy.” Many of the little 
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lady-superintendent, who has been an inspir- 
ing influence for good during the twenty 
years she has held office, and who, by her 
magnetic personality, has gathered around 
her an influential and sympathetic ladies’ 
committee. These ladies visit the home, 
and not only read to the children in their 
cots, and leave books and pictures for them, 
but also, in all cases where the health of the 
children will permit it, teach them to read in 
a gentle, patient manner. 
There is also prepared for 
the Sundays a syllabus 
which compasses the year. 
This embraces _ services 
which are undertaken by 
clergymen and laymen by 
arrangement. In this 
relationship, on the occa- 
sion of a visit which, along 
with Mr. Mitchell, we paid 
to the Home on the first 
Sunday of December last, 
it gave us much pleasure 
to find the Rev. Dr. Boyd, 
one of the leading mem- 
bers of Glasgow School 
Board, speaking in his own 
charming way to the little 
ones with smiling faces 
around him concerning 
the “ glad tidings of great 
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frail mortals cannot, how- 
ever, leave their cots, but 
there is always a willing 
band of lady voluntecrs 
at hand, who read to 
those who cannot leave 
the dormitories, and who 
tell them of that blessed 
Land where no pain is 
ever known and _ into 
which sorrow shall never 
come. 

This charming little 
refuge, East Park Home, 
which was founded on 
the teaching of the Mas- 
ter, and which has His 
Beatitudes for its princi- 
ples of life, is a brilliant 
living example of what 
Christianity in its loftiest 
aspects can do apart from 
sects and creeds. Its highest aims have 
been to reach to the deepest depths of 
misery, degradation, and woe, and from 
the dwellings of squalor and haunting disease, 
to lift into blessedness and comfort those 
poor, guiltless little ones for whom there 
was formerly no hope. In all its career 
it has quietly held on in its modest way 
without the ostentatious aid of “sounding 
brass or tinkling cymbal.” But when it 
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is known that during its twenty years’ ex- 
istence it has rescued from pain, sickness, 
and despair, and in many cases from certain 


death, close upon 2400 stricken children, 


bringing to sweet and clean beds, to tender 
hands and watchful eyes, to green lawns and 
shining gardens, those little ones who, sick, 
faint, and full of sores, had scarcely ever 
seen the pure light of day, who never had 
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felt the fragrance of scented meadows or 
garden plots, and to whom the song of the 
lark or the gleaming river were as unknown 
as the crystal sea and the golden streets 
of Paradise, it will be seen that, amidst all 
its unpretentiousness, East Park Home has 
a noble record, of which, when all things 
are summed up in heaven’s final account, it 
need not be ashamed. 





NESTLINGS 


By THE Rev. THEODORE WOOD, F.E.S. 


>{T is universally admitted that 
character is manifested very 
early in life. Irrespective 
of surroundings, irrespective 
of education in the widest 
and most comprehensive 
sense of the term, irrespective, in great 
measure, of the stern laws of heredity them- 
selves, the first signs of individuality—which 
is only another name for character—are 
plainly apparent in every child, even before 
it has left its cradle. This is a fact so certain, 
and so well-known, that it is needless here 
to insist upon it, or to bring forward evidence 
in its support. And I mention it only 
because it affords an analogy with a most 
‘interesting fact in connection with a most 
interesting division of the animal kingdom. 
This fact, briefly stated, is, that the young 
-of birds—* nestlings ”—are almost as diverse 
in character and habits as the parent birds 
themselves. Their individuality, that is, is 
‘manifested very early in life. I do not, of 
‘course mean to say that there is any marked 
.and evident difference in demeanour between 
‘the inmates of the same nest. Such indi- 
‘viduality as this is hardly to be expected ; 
while, even if it existed, human observers 
would find few opportunities of noticing it. 
All that I wish to point out is, that 
“ nestlings,” in spite of the popular impression 
to the contrary, are by no means all alike. 
The general idea of a nestling is, that it 
is a helpless, featherless little being, with a 
large beak nearly always widely opened in 
clamorous demand for food ; that it never 
«under any circumstances leaves the nest 





during the first three or four weeks of its 
existence ; that it lives in perfect amity with 
its little brothers and sisters—* birds in their 
little nests agree” ; and that, until it is fully 
fledged, it is entirely dependent for susten- 
ance upon the unwearying labours of its 
parents. In many cases—with the exception, 
perhaps, of the third clause—this conception 
is accurate enough ; but in at least as many 
others it is entirely at fault. And among 
the young of even our British birds there is so 
much diversity of nature, and so muchvaria- 
tion in habit, that in a short paper such as 
the present it is impossible to do more than 
briefly to notice some of the more striking 
and interesting of the different types. 

In the first place, we must rid ourselves of 
the notion that “ nestlings,” of necessity, live 
in nests. For numbers of our birds make 
no sort of nest at all. ‘The nightjar, for 
example, lays her two mottled eggs on the 
bare ground, with no further precaution 
against discovery than that of placing them 
beneath the shelter of a low bush, or the 
overhanging frond of a fern. The lapwing, 
like many others of her kin, is contented 
with the merest hollow in the soil, wherein 
she arranges her four large, pointed eggs in 
the form of a cross, and somehow contrives 
that they shall be practically invisible to the 
inexperienced eye. The short-eared owl 
likes to lay in a deserted rabbit-burrow ; while 
the puffin, with similar tastes, does not take 
the trouble to ascertain whether the burrow 
be deserted or not. ‘The woodpecker holds 
that nothing more is needed than a little 
decayed wood heaped together in a hole in 
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a tree; the kingfisher is satisfied with a 
rough platform of fish-bones, heaped together 
in a hole in a bank ; and the guillemot, with 
a fine contempt for the vicissitudes of the 
English climate, lays its solitary egg on a 
lofty ledge of rock, and brings up its offspring 
in the same exposed situation. So that the 
title of “ nestling,” in cases such as these, is 
by no means strictly appropriate. 

And the habits of the little birds, when 
they break out from the eggs, are naturally 
very different from those of their fellows 
which find themselves enclosed during in- 
fancy within the warm, protecting walls of a 
nest. ‘ Nestlings,” such as these, are much 
more vigorous, and generally much more 
independent, than those with a fuller claim 
to the title. Thus, the newly-hatched corn- 
crake, like the newly-hatched partridge, may 
almost be considered as an adult bird from 
the moment of its birth. It knows nothing 
of the unfledged helplessness which in the 
feathered world is the normal condition of 
juvenile life. It pecks its way out from the 
egg-shell, and at once enters upon the duties 
of active existence. One would think that 
it had been familiar with the world for years. 
Its sturdy little limbs carry it along with 
surprising ease and quickness ; it threads 
the mazy tangle of the herbage as though 
guided by the experience of a lifetime ; and 
it knows instinctively where and how to seek 
its food, and so relieves the mother-bird of 
one of the chief duties of maternity. In 
short, were it not that the quaint, fuzzy little 
ball of down possesses no developed wings, 
and is, therefore, in some degree under the 
protection of its parents, it would have no 
shadow of claim to the title of “nestling ” at 
all. 

So, too, with the young of the water-rail, 
the coot, and the moorhen, which may 
almost be said to pass straight from the egg- 
shell into the water. Almost immediately 
after birth they are paddling, and ducking, 
and diving with all the ease and confidence 
of experienced swimmers. ‘They are as 
much at home in the water as their parents. 
And if an alarm should be given, or a 
possible enemy draw near, they know just 
how to take refuge among the reeds, and 
just how to keep themselves concealed until 
the danger shall have passed away. 

They are most odd and interesting little 
creatures ; and yet I am not quite sure that 


theit very precocity does not render “ nest- 
lings” such as these just a little bit less 
interesting than others which are more 
dependent upon parental care. For they 
are so weirdly wise in the ways of the world ; 
there seems, if it may be said without fanci- 
fulness and extravagance, a lack of infantile 
innocence about them. And one is re- 
minded of those child-faces, so common, 
alas! in the streets and slums of our large 
towns, in which youth and age are so 
strangely and sadly blended, and every 
feature is stamped with the signs of know- 
ledge prematurely acquired. 

In perfect contrast to these are the young 
of the long-tailed titmouse, which are “ nest- 
lings” in the strictest and most legitimate 
sense of the word. The world must come 
upon them with a great sense of surprise 
when first they see it; for not the slightest 
glimpse of it can they gain during the weeks 
of their callow infancy. Above, beneath, 
and around them is nothing but the close- 
woven wall of their bottle-shaped nest: 
moss, and lichens, and feathers, and wool so 
wonderfully intertwined, that, save by way of 
the narrow opening, scarcely the slenderest 
shaft of daylight can pierce its way through. 
And yet so strangely elastic withal ; for it 
has to grow, or at least to stretch, with the 
growth of the little birds within it. Eight 
of them there are, or ten, or twelve; and 
how the long tails of themselves and their 
mother are accommodated without injury in 
the narrow precincts of their dwelling still 
remains a mystery to inquiring man. For 
by-and-by there is scarcely space sufficient 
for even the eight, ten, or twelve little palpi- 
tating bodies ; and were it not that the 
encompassing walls yield, little by little, as 
growth increases and feathers come, soon 
the little brood would find themselves in 
sorry plight indeed. 

These little nestlings of the long-tailed 
titmouse are further remarkable for the 
enduring character of their family affection. 
Nestlings, as a general rule, bid farewell to 
the parental protection on the day when 
they are fully fledged, and find that their 
wings will bear them through the air. 
Thenceforward they are practically strangers 
both to their parents and to one another 
their paths in life diverge, and it may be 
that they never meet again. But with these 
little titmice it is notso. Father and mother, 
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brothers and sisters, all cleave closely to- 
gether throughout the summer, throughout 
the autumn, throughout the cold months of 
winter ; a happy and united family still. 
You may catch sight of them, as I saw them 
lately, all playing merrily a game of “catch 
who catch can,” amid the falling leaves of 
the woodland ; you may see them all 
huddled side by side upon a branch, looking 
like one semi-shapeless lump of mottled 
feathers. For nine months or ten they are 
all in all to one another, and never seem to 
dream of separation ; and then ‘a new and 
a stronger love comes in to overpower the 
affection of the family, and the little ones go 
off with spouses of their own. 

Quaintest among nestlings are the little 
owlets ; now, alas! so seldom to be found in 
our game-ridden country. Classed among 
“vermin” by ignorant and indiscriminating 
keepers ; persecuted, even, with sad ingrati- 
tude by the farmers whom they benefit so 
greatly, owls are now but occasionally to be 
seen where once they were so many, and a 
nest of little owlets is a sight known to com- 
paratively few. But who, having once seen 
it, is ever likely to forget it? The little 
birds seem nothing but fluffy white feathers 
and great staring eyes. Very indignant are 
they at the advent of a stranger, and very 
anxious to show their disapproval by every 
means in their power. ‘“ Quainter, graver, 
odder, stranger, more irresistibly comic 
creatures than these young owls,” says 
Atkinson, “I never saw; and the hissing 
and snoring, and peering looks at the spec- 
tator, and strange antics and contortions I 
heard and saw, baffle all attempts at descrip- 
tion.” 

Possibly this “hissing and _ snoring,” 
which can be plainly heard at some little 
distance, may serve in some case to pre- 
serve the liberty, or even the life, of the 
queer little creatures from whose throats it 
proceeds. For I was once informed, in all 
seriousness, that a certain tree in a certain 
meadow was “haunted”; that weird and 
mysterious sounds issued from its branches ; 
and not a rustic would pass near it after 
nightfall, or even approach it more closely 
than necessary during the day. I did pass 
by it after nightfall, and heard the strange 
sounds most distinctly ; but they were only 
the sounds characteristic of a brood of 
young owls. The parents were abroad, 


presumably hunting for mice to satisfy the 
craving appetites of their offspring ; and the 
expectant owlets, weary of waiting, were ex- 
pressing their opinion that the said parents 
were unreasonably long in their coming. It 
was a simple explanation of the mystery, but 
I took care to keep it to myself; and the 
result was that one more nest of owlets 
passed the perils of infancy in safety. 

It has been stated that while the young 
owls are being reared, one of the old birds 
returns to the nest with a mouse or other 
victim every quarter of an hour, on the 
average, throughout the night. How this 
may be I cannot from experience say. But 
“things go by comparison”; and when we 
know, as we do, that a robin requires fourteen 
feet of earthworm daily, or. an equivalent 
in other food, to keep it in health—in 
other words, two and a half times its own 
weight of solid nourishment—it is not difficult 
to believe that a young owl, which is a good 
deal bigger than a robin, requires a great 
many rats and mice. 

Perhaps after a time—unless it happens 
to be one of the elder members of the brood 
—it is partly fed, as it is partly hatched, by 
the kindly offices of its brothers and sisters. 
For owls are curiously economical in the 
labour of incubation. They do not lay all 
their eggs at once, after the manner of birds 
in general, but deposit two to begin with, 
and then, after a long interval, two more; 
so that the first pair which are hatched out 
take a considerable share in the hatching of 
the second. 

Owlets are surely the most pugnacious of 
all known nestlings. Both the faculty and 
the fondness for fighting seem to be theirs 
from the very egg. They know full well the 
power of their talons ; and full well do they 
know, too, the best manner of using those 
formidable weapons. And, at the first ap- 
proach of an enemy, over they roll on their 
backs, with their feet drawn closely up to 
their bodies, in readiness to strike as soon as 
opportunity shall serve. A blow from these 
talons is no slight matter, as they cut 
almost like so many razors ; and an attempt 
to seize an owlet with the ungloved hand 
is sure to result in serious cuts and lacera- 
tions. 

Most unpleasant of nestlings is that of the 
cuckoo, which begins life—by no fault of its 
own, however—as an interloper, and in a 
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few short hours brings upon its head the 
stain of blood. 

Every one knows, in these days of 
enlightenment, that the cuckoo has lost the 
art of nest building—if indeed it ever 
possessed it ; and that it is in consequence 
driven to take advantage of other birds’ 
labours. This it does by depositing an egg, 
and then surreptitiously placing it in a nest 
whose rightful owner is from home. Some 
sort of discrimination is generally used by 
the cuckoo in endeavouring to find a nest 
whose eggs harmonise fairly well in colour 
with her own ; but, whether she be success- 
ful or not in this matter, the fraud seems 
never to be detected, and the egg of the 
cuckoo is hatched by its involuntary foster- 
parents. So far, of course, nothing can justly 
be said against the young cuckoo, which is 
in no way responsible for the want of archi- 
tectural skill—or the laziness—of its parent. 
But the moral blackness of its own nature is 
shown by its deliberate murder, before it is 
twenty-four hours old, of all the other 
juvenile occupants of the dwelling. One 
by one it shoulders them, and then, by a 
great effort of strength, pushes them over the 
edge of the nest. And thus, by monopolising 
the supplies brought for the whole brood, it 
secures for itself an adequate provision of food. 


Strange in the last degree it is that the 
foster-parents seem indifferent to the. fate of 
their legitimate offspring, and ready and 
willing to minister to the needs of the 
intruder. But there appears to be some 
mysterious fascination in the cuckoo which 
impels other birds to feed it. A young 
cuckoo kept in a cage, for instance, was 
most diligently fed, day after day, by a pair 
of wagtails, which had not even been instru- 
mental in bringing it up. And the parental 
instincts of the bereaved birds seem amply 
satisfied by the presence of the cuckoo, 
although it is but one, in the place of four 
or five, and is very possibly much bigger than 
themselves. 

Truly there are many mysteries in Nature. 
One of the deepest and strongest of all 
known instincts is that of maternal love. In 
behalf of her helpless offspring the most 
timid mother becomes fierce and _ brave. 
She is ready to confront any foe; to fight 
against any odds. Death itself seems pre- 


ferable to her to allowing her little ones to 
suffer. And yet here is a bird which sees 
her own brood ruthlessly slain, and the nest 
which she has built with so much pains 
monopolised by their murderer; and which 
yet takes the intruder to her bosom, and 
treats it as her own! 
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“ Each hedge and tree, each roof and wall 
Appears enchanted in the change.” 














A WINTER CANTATA 


I. THE SNow SINGETH: 


With magic touches as I fall 
I make the old earth new and strange ; 


Each hedge and tree, each roof and wall 


Appears enchanted in the change. 


Snow clinging here and drifted there 


In such white loveliness, you stand 


Wondering if mortal feet may fare 
By these dream-paths to Elfin-land ! 


II. THE Rosin CoMPLAINETH : 
Oh ! the north wind is strong, 
And the snow drives along. 
Poor Robin with hunger is dumb. 
At the window, alas! 
He must tap on the glass, 
And plead, lest he die, for a crumb. 


IV. SECOND SONG OF THE SNOW: 


I am as terrible as fair ! 


With flake on flake great trees I break ; 


The giant train which strives amain 
I strangle in my lair ; 
In many a white and powdery drift 

I bury deep the upland sheep ; 

And on the wanderers face I place 
A face-cloth none may lift! 


III. THE WooDBINE GIVETH COURAGE: 


Though snow be deep and frost be keen, 
Behold my cheery leaf of green, 
The first of all the year ! 
Though all the world seem dead and 
chill, 
Rejoice, for life is throbbing still, 
And spring will soon be here! 


V. FAITH OF THE GOLDEN-CRESTED WREN: 


I am the golden-crested wren, 
The tiniest feathered form ; 
I brave the winters deadliest cold, 
My great heart keeps me warm! 
I shun the villages of men, 
I haunt the waste and wood, 
For He who crowned my head with gold 
Gives me my daily food. 


VI. REcITATIVE oF A LITTLE MAID: 


Oh, mother dear, the snow is done. 
Give me the basket and I'll run 
To poor old Betty's in the lane ; 
And then Pll sweep away the snow, 
And scatter food: the birds will know, 
And sure am I they'll come again! 


W. V. Tayor. 
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THE EVE OF CHRISTIANITY 
By FRANKLIN T. RICHARDS, M.A. 


III. Arrica: EuROPE—WEST AND NORTH 


** A multitude like which the populous North 
Poured . . . from her frozen loins to pass 
Rhene or the Danaw.” 

@\O the west of Egypt, beyond 
XY) stretches of desert sand, 
inhabited (if we .may be- 
lieve the ancients) chiefly 
by snakes and snake-char- 
mers, lay the old Greek 
colonies of Cyrene and Barca. About them 
we need only say that Rome now governed 
them. But further west again we come to 
districts where the Roman task was a harder 
one than Greek colonies ever made it. 

In Egypt and in the East the Romans 
had to deal with people who were suffici- 
ently civilised to understand the duties of 
neighbours, if they were free, or to resume 
quiet trades when they were conquered. 
But all along the far-reaching coast of North 
Africa the Romans found restless tribes, 
savages almost, to whom the word momad 
may be fitly applied. Owing to earlier 
campaigns in these parts, there were few 
commercial towns and no thick peaceful 
population. Hence when the Romans sys- 
tematically took the coast in hand, there 
was little suitable human material for them 
to work on. The nomad tribes and king- 
doms had to be beaten down first and 
tamed afterwards. When this was done 
and the nomad turned into a husbandman, 
then he had to be protected against still 
remoter tribes who hovered on the southern 
frontier. It was fatiguing and almost use- 
less to pursue these freebooters ; they would 
seldom allow themselves to be brought to 
battle: scattering in one place to-day, they 
were re-united and plundering in another 
to-morrow. Defeat hurt them little. “Three 
generals have been decorated,” we read, 
“and yet the brigand Tacfarinas is still at 
large.” The French know something of the 
same trouble in the same part of the world ; 
Algeria has cost them endless money and 
lives: and yet the French had two things 
to help them which the Romans could not 
employ. A railway is an excellent thing 





to pacify and organise a province when it is 
conquered, and the camel is a most valuable 
beast of burden in a dry and thirsty country. 
But railways were not in old days ; and— 
we know not why—the camel was not then 
used in North Africa. Yet how much 
trouble about baggage and water he might 
have saved the Roman soldier! 

What have been called in modern times 
the Barbary States—Tripoli, Tunis, Algeria, 
and Morocco—answer roughly to the 
ancient provinces on the African coast, and 
in all of them Roman patience at last 
achieved success in its double task. The 
Romans tamed the provincials and held 
back the outside tribes. They always 
governed directly their first acquisition, the 
province of “ Africa” specially so called 
(Tunis). But in the other districts they 
tried the experiment of vassal kings, of 
whom some were reigning even after the 
Christian era; but, when this would not 
work, those countries too had to be formally 
reduced to provinces. “Africa” was the 
best of all, the most quiet, rich, and fertile, 
and from here was drawn a large proportion 
of the corn needed for Rome. When the 
Roman moralist wants a picture of heedless 
gluttony, it is to this province that he makes 
his glutton speak—‘“Oh Africa! Leave 
your plough idle, so long as you send me 
truffles.” The agriculture seems to have 
been conducted on the large scale rather 
than by small proprietors, to judge by the 
remark of Pliny that “six landlords were 
holding half Africa.” (One would think he 
was speaking of sheep-runs in Queensland 
to-day.) But at all events the country throve 
and grew rich. 

The centre of the African system was a 
new Carthage, founded by Roman settlers, 
and growing with a rapidity which reminds 
us of the Cardiff of our own days, if not of 
the mushroom growth of American cities. 
Here a governor held his court and all the 
luxuries and extravagances of Roman life 
were copied. Here were given some of 
those bloody shows of fighting men and 
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animals which so strangely fascinated the 
ancients. Here too—so oddly do civili- 
sation and superstition go together—Apu- 
leius (from whom we get the charming story 
of Cupid and Psyche, retold of late by Mr. 
W. Morris), who had married a rich widow, 
was put on his trial by her relations for 
having won her affections by magic. Africa 
contributed some of the most distinguished 
names to the list of the early Christian 
Fathers. But it isa region in which civili- 
sation has lost ground since. Mahometan- 
ism crushed it, and the south shore of the 
Mediterranean has been long lost to 
European life. As we have seen Khartoum 
captured and a strip torn away from the 
edge of civilisation, so the Roman world in 
the seventh century saw North Africa seized 
and held by Mahometan fanaticism. 
The “Sallee rover,” the “ Barbary corsair,” 
of whom Robinson Crusoe had such fear, 
had no existence in the happier Mediter- 
ranean of an earlier day. 

Like Northern -Africa, the West and some 
of the North of Europe owed its rescue from 
barbarism to direct Roman influence, and 
enjoyed a period of peace and happiness 
whose commencement coincides pretty nearly 
with the Christian era. Gaul (France) and 
Spain never had peace or one united govern- 
ment until they lost their liberty. The 
tribes had warred constantly on each other ; 
the Romans held all quiet with an iron 
hand. It is hard to say what could really 
compensate for the loss of liberty; but 
certainly the Romans did give something 
in exchange for what they took away. Both 
countries became civilised and grew rich on 
their own resources. The number and 
grandeur of the old roads, aqueducts, 
temples, theatres, houses, and walled cities, 
show what the new government either did 
for its subjects or taught its subjects to do 
for themselves. 

But it rendered another service too. 
Outside the charmed circle of the empire 
there were barbarians ever striving to break 
in and take a share of the good things. 
The northern tribes in Britain and the 
Germans on the Rhine had to be kept at 
arm’s length. The provincials, disarmed 
and busy about other things, became unable 
to defend themselves. A_ really good 
government should never have allowed this 
to come to pass ; but, if it did happen, the 
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Romans at all events discharged the next 
duty faithfully—they fought for their sub- 
jects. Glutted with conquest, Rome after 
the Christian era cared little about gaining 
more ; but she would not recede, and, while 
her arm was strong, she kept her world 
safe. The Rome of our school-histories, 
which generally end with Augustus, is 
always conquering something or dethroning 
somebody ; but Rome after Augustus stands 
in the main on the defensive. 

Of this policy we have interesting proof 
in the “ Roman Walls” of central Germany 
and Northumberland. Like the Great Wall 
of China, these were built to keep intruders 
out, but they were more strongly garrisoned 
than any Chinese wall ever was. From 
Wall’s End, near South Shields, to the 
Solway Firth, taking our country therefore at 
the neck or narrowest, stretched a strong 
line of fortifications. Nowhere overlooked 
or commanded, themselves overlooking from 
high ground the levels on which the foe 
might gather for a rush, the walls of turf or 
masonry ran unbroken, except for gates. 
Behind them stood watch-towers at short 
intervals, mile-castles, and greater camps, 
and a good road enabled the garrison to 
move swiftly on any threatened point. On 
these bleak fells stood regularly a force of 
many thousand men, and in their quarters 
behind the wall were workshops, stores, and 
everything necessary to maintain efficiency. 
There are few pleasanter walking-excursions 
than that along the line of the wall. It 
is lonely, and the night’s lodging is far 
off, but the sound of the hay-making 
machine at work in the foss or trench of 
the fortification is an almost living lesson in 
history. 

Britain can hardly have been worth very 
much to its new possessors. Contemptuous 
things were said about its climate, and its 
pearls were found to be few and _ black. 
Still corn, metals, slaves, and dogs of good 
breed could be got out of it. It was con- 
quered late and lost early, and darkness 
rests over it for some time before history 
finds it out again. It does not seem that 
Christianity can have acquired any very 
firm footing in the island in Roman days. 
No remains of a Roman Christian church 
have yet been found there, unless something 
dug out at Silchester, within the last two 
years, should prove to be one. 
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There is an old rhyming prophecy : 


“York was, London is, and Lincoln shall be 
The greatest city of the three.” 


The first clause has reference to Roman 
times, when, though London was frequented 
by merchants, York (Eboracum) was the 
capital. It was to his palace in York that 
the Emperor Septimius Severus was carried 
when, after one of his attempts to subdue 
the Caledonians, he met a black man by the 
way, and, taking him for an omen, made up 
his mind that death was near. -It was at 
York that the young Constantine, destined 
to be the first Christian emperor of Rome, 
was called to a share of the throre by his 
enthusiastic soldiers. 

Across the Channel lay Gaul in a peace 
seldom disturbed. A curious double phe- 
nomenon runs through her early history. 
She is at once rich and in debt. In the 
native states which Cesar overthrew we hear 
of barbaric wealth on one side, and, on the 
other, of men bound by debt to their creditors. 
Even in Roman Gaul, when the country was 
so rich that it was felt to be a storehouse for 
Rome to draw on, there was widely-spread 
indebtedness. The pressure of it led to an 
unsuccessful rebellion, and from both facts 
we may infer a good deal of misery. But 
the trouble seems to have been outgrown, 
and we are to think of the whole great 
country as learning, some regions faster and 
some slower, the lessons of Roman life. 
Later than our period, a kind of early Jacquerie, 
or peasants’ war, broke out, and, later still, 
the growing tribes beyond Rhine burst in 
and harried the land. But those days were 
not yet come. The good breed of horses 
was now a source of wealth. The culture of 
the vine was spreading. Prosperous towns 
stood by rivers whose waters reflected no 
sight more terrible than that of a Roman 
detachment on the march. At Lugdunum 
(Lyon) deputies from the sixty-four divisions 
of the country met annually to worship 
Augustus, dead and deified. (As to the 
native Gallic gods, they were quietly identified 
with Roman ones and gave rise to no quar- 
relling.) Lugdunum was regarded as a capital 
for the whole country, and here the mad 
emperor Caligula instituted a competition in 
prose or verse writing, at which the winners 
carried off substantial prizes, while the 
defeated were ducked in the Rhone or had 
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to erase their their 
tongues. 

As regards the south of the country, the 
task of quieting, teaching, and elevating, was 
made a little easier by the influence of 
Massalia (Marseilles). Founded about 600 
B.c. by Greeks from Asia, that city-state 
enjoyed the enviable position of having little 
history, but in its own interest it had taught 
its subjects that it is better to work than to 
fight, and the Greek alphabet had come into 
use even in distant parts of Gaul. The 
Romans, who knew a good friend as surely 
as they knew a dangerous enemy, lived on 
good terms with Massalia and even increased 
her territory, though at last the moment 
came when she must fall into their empire. 
She still continued to furnish the Gallic 
provinces with something between a high 
school and a university, and a Latin author 
speaks of it as a place where elegance and 
economy met. Its requisite counterpoise, a 
great Latin school, was founded at Augusto- 
dunum (Autun), and here the boys of the 
richer Gauls were found and seized as 
hostages during a native rising. About 
another of the risings a pathetic story is 
told. One Julius Sabinus, who had taken 
up arms against Rome and been beaten as 
all rebels were in the long run, burned his 
house that he might be supposed dead, and 
sought concealment in a cave in a forest. 
His wife Epponina joined him, and the pair 
lived hidden for nine years. Here Epponina 
bore him two sons, and, possibly for the 
children’s sake, the parents threw themselves 
on the mercy of the emperor. But Vespasian 
had no mercy, and Sabinus and Epponina 
were put to death. It is a story of which 
one would wish to hear nothing, or to under- 
stand more ; for the busts of Vespasian show 
a shrewd and kindly old face, and we know 
many things really to his credit. 

If Gaul’s wide plains kept even the thought 
of invasion far from Spain, and left that 
country free to develop its mines, they also 
acted as a defence on one side for the North 
of Italy. Rome was forced to recognise in 
the Germans* foemen worthy of her steel ; 
she could not conquer them, and the next 
idea would be “‘ What if they should conquer 
her?” They did at last, as every schoolboy 

* It is well to remember that the Germans known to 


the early Roman empire included tribes akin to—if not 
the ancestors of—the English, 
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knows ; but in the best days of the Empire 
Italy was safe, covered on the north-west 
by Gaul and its army, on the north-east by 
mountains all whose passes were in Roman 
hands. Beyond these mountains, east of 
the Rhine, dwelt a great people, at no time 
a united nation, but still one whose boast it 
is never to have yielded obedience to Rome. 
For fear they should cross, two strong Roman 
armies stood on the riverbank, and the 
stream was guarded by a flotilla. But for 
long years it was enough for the Germans 
that they had beaten back all attempts on 
their liberty. Big men they were, with blue 
eyes and fair hair. A wild and barbarous 
life, free from all taint of Roman vice, left 
them at least healthy bodies and strong 
right arms. There is a curious dialogue 
recorded, in which two German brothers 
talked across a narrow river in presence of a 
Roman army and a German force. One 
brother, the famous Arminius, who has been 
true to his people, taunts the other, who has 
entered the Roman service, and asks him 
what compensation he has got for the loss of 
an eye in battle. ‘A wreath,” he answers, 
“and increase of pay,” at which Arminius 
laughed. Then the brother began to point 
out the power of Cesar and the _ hope- 
lessness of resistance, and Arminius to 
remind him of their mother, their country, 
and their freedom. Getting warm by de- 
grees, they would have plunged in the 
river and fought if the Romans had not 
prevented it. 

At this stage of their civilisation no foreign 
religion would easily have obtained entrance 
among the Germans. They had their own 
gods, with uncouth names, for which the 
Romans tried to substitute the names of 
familiar Latin deities. Religious feasts 
were kept by eating and drinking to ex- 
cess, and ‘cruel usages were also observed. 
Roman prisoners, especially officers, were 
sacrificed to the gods, just as the Spaniards 
whom the Mexicans captured were offered 
up on stone altars. The statement 
that the Germans had no temples and 
no images of the gods is inconsistent with 
other trustworthy information; and our 
Roman informant may be suspected of 
having coloured his account in other matters 
to shame his fellow-countrymen ; but there is 
evidence enough to show that simplicity of 
food, dress, and habits was the nurse of 





German valour and the guard of German 
virtue. 

Women were held in honour among this 
frank and manly people. Girls were taken 
by preference as hostages, and the married 
women were the mistresses, not the slaves, 
of the household. Sometimes the women 
were even thought inspired. The virgin 
Veleda passed for a prophetess and foretold 
rightly a German victory. She allowed no 
one but one of her relations to see her, and 
lived lonely in a lofty tower. In war the 
women and children followed close upon the 
soldiers, fed them in the field, and forbade 
them to give ground. Marriage, not under- 
taken too young, was held in greater respect 
than among the Romans, and the family 
affections were strong. 

But the Germans were very intelligent too. 
By degrees they learned much from their 
baffled invaders, and the balance of military 
strength turned slowly in their favour. They 
saw the necessity of combining into leagues, 
which, though only partial, were formidable. 
They learned to submit to stronger govern- 
ment for the general good, to employ better 
weapons, and to make use of strategy and 
tactics as well as of brute valour. About 
the time when they became really dangerous 
to Rome, they also became amenable to 
Christianity, and the new religion in many 
cases softened the horrors of conquest. 

On the whole then, after glancing at 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, we see that the 
empire which we are studying was sharply 
marked off from her neighbours. Parthia 
would like to help. herself to the Eastern 
provinces ; Africa has an unknown continent 
behind it; in Europe the Romans are, and 
know that they are, the guardians of peace 
and comfort, of art and letters, and of all 
that then seemed to make life worth having. 
But they have reached their full growth. 
Over against them, taking their own time, 
stand young nations with the future before 
them. Generations of men passed, and still 
the Roman world was quiet and happy. 
But, as has been well said, we feel that this 
is but 


‘« The torrent’s stillness ere it dash below.” 


Our last paper must be given to the heart 
of the empire, to Rome and Italy, which 
were once the origin of its strength and were 
now the source of its weakness. 




















SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH 


ON THE WAY 


THE CHILDREN 


By THE REv. J. REID HOWATT 


FIRST EVENING 
Opening Hymn *; ‘I would follow Jesus” 
+ Lesson: Matthew vi. 24-34 
Text: ‘‘ Seek ye first ’*—Matthew vi. 33 
CLEAR THE LINE! 


E are all born explorers ; there 
is nothing we like better 
when we are little than to 
seek and seek and rummage 
about and find new places 
and things. Whether it is 

an old cupboard, or a crooked street, or a 

bit of a wood on the fringe of a meadow, 

there is a thrill of pleasure in exploring it 
and finding out all about it, such as we 
never have after discovering all that is there. 

I suppose that is why every healthy boy 
and girl likes books of adventures and tales 
of travel. Oh, to have been with Columbus 
when first he looked on the New World! 
Oh, to have stood beside Magellan when 
his ship first glided into the silent, mighty 
Pacific Ocean! Oh, to be with Nansen 
drifting about with the icebergs on the 
chance of being swung round to the North 
Pole! But it’s no use wishing; it is very 
mice, but it doesn’t bring us any nearer. All 
the same we love to hear and read of the 
men who were the first to do things and the 
first to see them, and we can’t help wishing 
after what we love ; can we? 

As we said, there is a bit of the explorer 
in us all. We like to find out, and if we are 
the first to find out, so much the better. 
And it is well that it should be so, for there 
isn’t anything worth having but needs to be 
sought out, and hunted up, and asked and 
asked for again. ‘That’s why you are always 
asking “why?” You were made to do it. 
You see, this is a big world, with a great 
many things in it, and you never saw them 
before or knew they were there, and so you 
must ask why ? why? why? if you are ever 
to find out and learn. It is a good thing, 
then, of itself, to have the seeking spirit. 

But everything depends on how we use 





* From ‘‘ Hymns for Children ” 


it, if it is to do us any good. The boy 
who goes seeking for blackberries, when he 
has been sent to seek for his little brother 
who has wandered away, will have a very 
bad quarter of an hour after he gets home. 
No harm, but much good, in seeking for 
blackberries ; but much harm and no good 
in seeking for them when we should have 
been seeking for something else. And _ it 
is the same about everything ; what we are 
doing may be right enough in itself, but it 
may be all wrong because we are doing it 
at the wrong time. There is a first and a 
second and a third, and very much more 
after these, and if we put the third second, 
or the second first, we have turned things 
the wrong way about, and are certain to 
suffer for it ourselves and to make others 
suffer too. 

What, then, is the first thing we should 
seek? Most people say, Money! Oh, to 
be rich! to be able to buy things, and roll 
about in a carriage, and live in a big house 
and have tarts every day! Let me tell you 
a tale by a great poet. 

There was a poor Roman scholar once, 
who was very clever and gave promise of 
doing much good in the world. One day 
he saw a strange statue with curious writing 
carved upon it. He could read and under- 
stand the writing, and it made him watch 
the shadow which the statue cast on the 
ground, and this led him to discover his 
way into a hall that was stored with riches— 
silver and gold and precious gems. What 
a quantity he gathered together! What 
dreams he had of the great mansion he 
would build and the grand things he would 
do! Just as he turned to go, however, he 
saw at his feet a wonderful green stone, and 
he stooped to lift it, for it was worth the 
price of a kingdom. But the stone was 
fixed to the ground, and as he struggled to 
loosen it he saw the figure of a knight in 
armour that stood near slowly lift his bow 
and draw the arrow on the string. The 
arrow struck the great jewel by which the 
hall was lighted and in an instant all was 
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dark. It was in vain the scholar groped and 
groped to find the door by which he had 
entered ; he could not come by it, and so 
perished miserably in the dark by the side 
of all the treasure he had gathered together. 

That is an interesting story, is it not? 
But what does it mean? Just this: the 
riches are dear, dear, however abundant 
they may be, that are got at the cost of all 
that makes the light of life for us. They 
never, never should be the first. 

And so there are many other things that 
people put first, only to find—perhaps when 
too late—that they should have been second, 
or third, or even further down. 

Jesus leaves us in no mistake. He 
speaks the right, clear, bold word we all 
need when He says, “Seek ye first” 
—what? The kingdom of God and His 
righteousness. That means—make it your 
first concern about everything to be right 
with God. 

That fits everybody. There are some 
things we may never hope to be able to do: 
they may be too great, or too wise, or too 
difficult for us, or they may take too long a 
time, or more strength than we shall ever 
have. But to be right with God—we 
can all seek this, and seek successfully too. 
How? By trying to live up to Jesus. He 
is like the top line of the copy-book, and as 
we imitate that, we come by and by to write 
like it. He is the Friend, and as we keep 
close by Him we come to speak as He speaks 
and do as He does, and be as He is. What 
is more—He is the Helper, and when we 
have done wrong, He can put us right. To 
believe in Him, to love Him and strive to 
be like Him—that is the first thing every 
one of us has to do. 

I had a dream once: many have had a 
similar one with the eyes open. And I saw 
a great many people standing before God. 
They were telling about all they had done. 
One had been a king and had built vast 
palaces. Another had been a soldier and 
had conquered in many a battle; another 
had been a merchant, and had employed 
thousands of people. And soon. But one 
question was asked them: “ Did you do the 
first thing?” One by one they hung their 
heads—and when I looked again they had 
vanished away and there was only the sound 
of sobbing in the air. 

Then, children, set your hearts on seeking 


Jesus and pleasing Him as the first thing 
of everything you have to do. Everything 
else you want and everything else you need, 
He promises to send, and send in the right 
time and way as you keep doing this. It 
is a promise, and Jesus never breaks His 
promises. Trust Him. 

When the Queen has an important 
message to telegraph everything else has to 

be set aside. “Clear the line!” is the 
word that is then passed on, and till the 
royal message has been sent, no other can 
be despatched. 

That is the way this message from Jesus 
is sent to us. It comes saying, “Clear the 
line!” Everything else—books, play, work 
—must be second or third or fourth. “Seek 
ye jfirst———” that is the command, and 
till we have obeyed it, we have not even 
begun to be right with God. 

So begin—now—at once. When it is a 
matter of life and death—as this is, of 
obeying God or disobeying Him—there 
is need that we should promptly “clear 
the line!” and hearken—and do. “Seek first 
—seek first—”Jesus: “they that seek shall 
find.” 

SECOND EVENING 
Opening Hymn: “Halleluiah! Halleluiah!” 
Lesson : Job vi. 1-14 


Text: “Is there any taste in the white of an egg?’""— 
Job vi. 6 


A QUESTION OF TASTE 


NonE whatever! There is xo taste in the 
white of an egg. That is—if it is * sound.” 
There is in the yellow yolk—but we 
are not speaking of it. I don’t suppose 
there is one of you but has made the 
remark at the breakfast table that there 
was no taste in the white, and I have 
no doubt but you thought it was a very 
original observation. Yet here is a man 
who had said the same thing more than 
three thousand years ago! That is discour- 
aging ; it always is discouraging to find your 
original remarks are only echoes of what 
somebody else has said long before. Not to 
be able to say even a thing like this without 
finding that it had been said before the 
pyramids were built—this is enough to take 
the very heart out of genius. 

Anyway, it is quite true that there is no 
taste in the white of an egg. If it were a 
mere matter of taste, I would have nothing 
more to say about it, for everybody has his 

















own taste like his own nose, different from 
everybody else’s. You like one thing, I like 
another, and the boy round the corner likes 
something neither of us can bear. When it 
is only a question of taste in that fashion, there 
is no use arguing ; everybody has his own. 

But everybody is agreed about _ this. 
That’s something. Now, what is the white 
of an egg? It is the chick’s rations! Yes. 
It is something within the yolk which 
makes the chick, and as soon as he gets a 
beak he begins, naturally, to feel peckish a bit, 
and so he makes for the white. By the 
time he has eaten that up, he has grown so 
big and so important that he disdains the 
world within the shell in which he was 
reared and steps out into this larger world, 
and gets introduced to relations he hadn’t 
had the pleasure of meeting before. Then 
he forgets all about the white,—yet if it 
hadn’t been for the white he would have died 
of starvation in the shell as certainly as 
ever an arctic traveller died among the ice- 
bergs through want of food. It is too bad of 
him to forget ; but it is the way of chickens. 

The thing for us to notice is, that though 
the white has no taste it has very great 
strength. It is food for the chick, and it is 
food for you and me. Everything that is 
needed to make bone and blood and feathers 
—or hair—is in the white of an egg. Yet it 
is tasteless! Then that shows, does it not, 
that there are things in the world that are very 
good for us even though they may not be 
as pleasant as sugar or as quick to be noticed 
as some of the medicines the doctor gives 
us! They are tasteless, but they are 
strengthening—that’s the point—the first 
point at least. 

The next point is this—the only way to 
find out how good these tasteless things are 
is by taking them. I have often seen the 
white of an egg exhibited in the chemistry 
class of a morning, and a great many won- 
derful things were done to show what it was 
made of, and how it was hardened, or soft- 
ened, by this thing and that, but if any poor 
student had come there without his breakfast, 
he might have been made wiser, but he 
wouldn’t have been made any stronger by all 
he learnt. There is only one way of getting 
the strength that is in the white—and that is, 
by eating it. 

As I said, then, there are a great many 


things like it in this respect ; they are taste- 
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less, but good. There is duty, for example. 
Not much taste about ##/ There is a fine 
smack about pleasure ; merely to look on it 
is enough to make the mouth water, but 
duty !—ah !—there isn’t much spice about 
it. To have to do the same thing over and 
over again just because it has to be done, and 
not because we like to do it, is very tasteless 
work. But what strong men and women it 
makes! The best soldiers, the best sailors, the 
best men and women everywhere are those 
who have learnt to do their duty for duty’s 
sake, and not because there is anything sweet 
about it to tempt them on. Strengthen 
yourselves here, my bairnies. Whatever you 
ought to do, do it—just because you ought, 
and though it is as tasteless at first as the 
white of an egg, it will make you at last 
stronger than Samson. 

Another very tasteless thing is—singing 
sweet songs to a saddened heart. Let me 
explain. Sometimes people become very 
sad ; some one they have dearly loved has 
died, or they have been greatly disappointed, 
or some one has done them a wrong, and 
their hearts are heavy. They care nothing 
then for the sweetest songs. Everything they 
delighted in before becomes to them then as 
tasteless as the white of an egg. All the 
same they are the better for the songs and 
better for the sympathy. ‘They don’t feel it 
at the time, but yet it puts new strength into 
them ; just as with the white of an egg. 
Speak kindly to the sorrowing, speak hope- 
fully to the sad ; though they don’t seem to 
listen or care for what you say, yet they are 
all the better for it, and will be better for 
it still. Even sympathy and kindness can 
be tasteless at times ; but they are always 
strengthening. 

And there is worship. What a pity that 
should ever be tasteless! But sometimes it 
is. Sometimes a person finds no pleasure in 
going to God’s House, hearing His word or 
singing His praises. Sometimes he has no 
pleasure even in praying! ‘Think of that! 
How you would wonder at yourself if your 
heart didn’t dance and your eyes didn’t 
brighten when you met somebody you really 
loved! You would say, would you not, that 
there was something wrong with yourself 
then? You would, and you would be quite 
correct ; and it is just the same with us all 
when we cease to find any pleasure in 
meeting with Jesus in worship or praise or 
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prayer. The fault is in ourselves ; we have 
lost our taste. People do so sometimes. 
When they are sick or ill or out of sorts there 
are many things they don’t care for, of which 
they were very fond when they were in health. 
And the doctor tests them by it. He asks 
them from time to time “Can you take this 
yet, or, do you like that?” and so he knows 
whether they are getting better or getting 
worse. We can tell about our own hearts, 
our own spirits, in the same way. If we 
have no pleasure in meeting with Jesus; in 
praising Him or praying to Him ; it is a sure 
sign there is something wrong with us. There 
is sin somewhere, and it is making the soul 
sick and weak. There is no hope for us 
then unless that sin is put away. Till that 
is done we shall blame the worship, blame 
the praise, blame everything and everybody 
but ourselves; just as the sick man does 
when he has lost his taste. Yet the fault is 
in ourselves all the time ! 

Then, children, when you don’t like to go 
to church, don’t like to praise Jesus, don’t 
like to pray to Him, just give a look into 
your own heart and you will find something 
wicked there. Put that away ; ask Jesus to 
pardon it, and the things that seemed so 
tasteless before will be found to be very 
pleasant, and, what is more, they will be 
found to be very strengthening, like the 
white of an egg. 


THIRD EVENING 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘ Unseen, Eternal God ” 
Lesson: 2 Sam. xxiii. 8-23 
Text: ‘‘ He was more honourable than the thirty, but 
he attained not to the first three”"—2 Sam. xxiii. 23 


BETWIXT AND BETWEEN 


Davin had three bands of brave and valiant 
soldiers. Three men made up the first 
band ; they were exceedingly brave; they 
had done mightier deeds than all the 
others. 

Three men also made up the second 
band; they had done wondrous things— 
things that make the ears tingle still, only to 
hear of—but they hadn’t done such great 
things as those in the first band. 

There were thirty men in the third band; 
they were heroes, every one of them, and a 
host in themselves that could turn the scale 
in any battle, but they had never done the 
grand things the second band had done, 
nor the grander things that had been done 


by.the first band. They were—* positive, 
good;” the second band was—*compara- 
tive, detter;” the first band was—*super- 
lative, best.” 

Here was Benaiah the son of Jehoiada ; 
he was the first of the three in the second 
band, and so was their captain. Wasn’t 
that a fine position to have ? 

It all depends—depends on how he 
looked at it. In one way it was a very 
grand position, and one to make him very 
humble and thankful to God for putting him 
into. For, when he looked down—down on 
the thirty brave men who were beneath him 
in rank, down on the army of thousands 
that were beneath these again—he had cause 
to feel humble and grateful that such great 
honour should have been put upon him. 

But when he looked up—up to the three 
mighty heroes who were above him and who 
stood there far nearer the king—he must 
have felt his position to be very tantalising. 
He was so near to the top and yet wasn’t 
there ! 

So, you see, it all depends which way he 
looked, whether he was happy, or whether 
he was wretched. 

It is just the same with us all. We are 
none of us first, and we are none of us last. 
There is always somebody above us—richer, 
wiser or stronger, but there is always some- 
body beneath us too—poorer, duller or 
weaker. And it all depends on ourselves, 
as it did with Benaiah, which way we look 
and how we look, whether we keep our 
hearts glad and bright, or whether we make 
them sad and sour. 

It is good to look down. I know a man 
who had rheumatism, and had it badly 
enough, and he croaked and croaked about 
it continually and to everybody, till one day 
he went with me the rounds of a hospital, 
and when he saw the great pain, the sickness 
and the suffering of the many, many who 
were there, the first thing he said to me as 
we came out, was, “I'll never complain of 
my rheumatism again ; it is nothing to what 
some have to bear.” And he kept his word ; 
he stuck his teeth into the bullet, as it were, 
and bore his suffering in silence, as many a 
brave man and woman does. Ah, yes, 


children, it-is good at times to look down. 
It is a fine cure for the dumps to go and see 
how much worse it is with others, however 
bad it may be with ourselves. 


That chases. 
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at the top of the column. 


‘better, it is because you are looking only on 


away the clouds, and brings the grateful 
‘sunshine into the heart again. 


But it can also be bad for us to look 
down. We may let it make us proud, and 
conceited, and vain, and stuck-up. But that 
is because we forget—forget God and a 
great deal besides. Why are others worse 


off than we are? May be it is simply 


because they never had a chance. They 
hadn’t such parents as we had, or such an 
education given them, or such opportunities 
of showing what was in them. Be sure of 
it, there was many a man in the Band of 
Thirty who would have done as bravely as 


-any of The Three if he had had their chance, 


and there are many of those we look down 
upon who would have done better than any 


-of us if only they had had the opportunity. 


So, shame upon us if we grow proud! shame 
upon us if we grow vain because we are 
better than others! That shows we have 
forgotten God altogether, and forgotten to 
pity those who have never had our chance, 
but are just as good in themselves. Learn 
to look down, then, children, but learn to 
look down with love in your eyes, and that 
will always keep gratitude to God and 
kindness to men in your heart. 

But learn to look up too. ‘There are 
times, to be sure, when it is bad to do that. 
It is bad when we look on those who are 
above us, or are better off than we are, only 
to envy them, and be spiteful, and grudge 
them their honour because we are not in 
their place. That is the way to become 
miserable and make others miserable too. 
Remember, we can’t all be first. Do you 
know what makes an editor’s life wretched ? 
It is trying to get every man’s advertisement 
He can’t do it, 
and gets haggard and thin with trying! You 
sce—everybody can’t be in the first band : 
somebody must be in the second, and a good 
many more in the third. 

Then never look up to envy, but look up 
to admire and imitate. If we look down 
only, we are apt to grow conceited and lazy 
and satisfied. But when we look up and 
see what we have not yet attained to, but 
perhaps may still be able to reach, then we 
keep at it, we go on striving and learning 





.and keeping our wits sharp and our hearts 


big and hopeful. When you think you are 
very good and don’t need to be made any 
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the people about you; but when you look 
up—up to Jesus and see how good, and pure, 
and kind and loving He is, then you begin 
to feel very small, and that is the first thing 
to spur you up to be greater and better. 


FOURTH EVENING 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘ By a Cesarian mountain” 
Lesson: 1 Sam. xxx. 1-17 
Text: ‘‘A young man of Egypt ’’—1 Sam. xxx. 13 
THE AMBULANCE CORPS. 
HERE is the story: 

Four hundred soldiers were sweeping 
along, tramp, tramp, tramp, with very deter- 
mined steps. The march was a long one— 
so long and so swift that they had to leave 
two hundred of their comrades behind them 
too exhausted to go any farther. But the 
four hundred pressed on, for they were in 
pursuit of an enemy who had burned their city 
to the ground and had carried away their wives 
and children, their brothers and sisters as 
prisoners, and when men are on the march to 
rescue those they love there is apt to be a 
very strange look in their eyes and a very 
strong feeling in their hearts. 

So they sent out their scouts—men who 
went far ahead of the rest and spread them- 
selves out like a fan, so that they might find 
out where the enemy was and not let him 
take them by surprise. As some of these 
scouts were hurrying over a field they came 
on one of the enemy who had caught fever 
and had evidently dragged himself into a 
lonely, shaded corner to die. He was 
almost dead, but not quite: his heart was 
still beating. Poor, poor fellow! for 
three days and nights he had lain there, 
weak with his sickness, faint with hunger 
and thirst, waiting for death. Can anything 
be more pitiful than for a strong man sud- 
denly to find himself become so weak that 
he can do nothing, xothing, to help himself, 
and with never a soul to do him a kindness 
in the time of his bitterest need? He had 
served his master, he had fought for him, he 
had done his work, but now, when he was 
sick and of no further use, his master had 
left him to die like a dog. That is what the 
devil does to every one who serves him; he 
gives them plenty of promises so long as he 
can make use of them, but when the evil 
they have done at his bidding has come 
back on themselves, he cares nothing about 
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them—they can die. Ah, the devil is a bad, 
bad master ; his wages always burn at last 
the hand that takes them. 

The scouts stood round the dying man. 
They could see by his complexion, his uni- 
form and his weapons, that he was one of 
the enemy who had carried away their wives 
and children, and that made their fingers 
twitch on the handles of their swords. They 
were in haste: every moment was precious 
if they hoped to come up with the enemy 
and rescue their loved ones out of his grasp. 
Would they kill this man at once, then, and 
march on? No! they would not do that: 
they were angry men, indignant men, sorrow- 
ful men—with good cause to be angry and 
sorry both—but they were brave men, strong 
men, and brave men never strike a fallen 
foe. They would carry him gently to their 
captain, and get their instructions from him 
as to what they should do. That is a fine 
thing, the right thing, to do with an enemy 
when you have him in your power—take 
him to Jesus: ask what He would have you 
do with the one who has done you wrong. 

David was in haste, the whole army was in 
haste, but they sounded a halt as soon as 
the sick man was brought in. Then they 


moistened his parched lips and gave him 
water to drink—(it is “Water! Water !” the 
fevered always moan for)—and gave him 
something to eat, and the poor sinking soul 


revived. Then he could tell them all about 
himself. But he could do more : he could 
give them information about the enemy they 
were pursuing, what he had done and the 
road he had taken: he could conduct them 
straight to the place where they were camp- 
ing. Was it mean of this man to turn round 
on his old comrades? I don’t think it was 
—and I do hate meanness—the meanness 
that splits with a friend and then rushes to 
tell everything the friend has told in confi- 
dence, and that does all it can to harm him. 
That ts mean. But this man had never been 
treated as a friend by those he had been 
among, but only as a slave. He was an 
Egyptian and they were Amalekites : he had 
been treated as a stranger among strangers 
all along. And then, when they had got out 
of him all they could get, and he fell sick 
and couldn’t help himself, they heartlessly 
dropped him on the way and left him to die 
in a ditch. JI don’t think he had any par- 
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ticular cause to feel very friendly to them. 
Do you? 

So David’s soldiers crossed their spears, 
spread their coats upon it, and made a litter 
for the sick man, and pushed forward again, 
the Egyptian directing them in the way. By 
nightfall they came on the enemy eating and 
drinking and dancing—off their guard, think- 
ing everything was secure. Like angry lions 
David and his men dashed upon them, slew 
the most of them, sent the rest flying away in 
fear, and recovered all who had been taken 
captive—their wives and little ones—and all 
the spoil of the Amalekites besides. It was 
a big victory. 

But how did they get it? Wasn’t it by 
showing kindness to one who had been 
forsaken? Believe it children, believe it, 
kindness is never lost. There are poor 
neglected souls all round you, souls that 
have long been serving Satan and found him 
to be a hard, hard master. Show them 
kindness : do what you can to bring them 
to Jesus : as sure as you live you will get a 
blessing by it and be led to some victory 
through it. If David and his men had 
neglected this poor foreigner in his time of 
need, they would have saved their time 
perhaps, and a little food and a little trouble, 
but they would have lost their loved ones. 
People do lose their loved ones so : they care 
nothing for the neglected souls around them, 
and as these increase and grow up, they cor- 
rupt and make sinful those they love—and 
they lose them. God put this weak one in 
the way of these men ; according as they did 
for him what they should have done, or did 
not do it, so they would win or lose. Never 
trouble yourself to ask, then, “Who is my 
neighbour ?” “« Who is my friend ?” or “ Who 
is my enemy?” Ask, rather, “Who needs 
me?” * Whom can I help? What can I do 
to bring some soul to Christ, at home or 
abroad, and so save it from perishing ?” 
The one you help and have pity upon is the 
one who in one way or other will lead you to 
victory, but the one you neglect when you 
have the chance to do him good but do it 
not—that one will bring some defeat and 
disaster upon you. It was the one they 
had cared nothing for who destroyed the 
Amalekites at last. Be kind, be kind always, 
try to be kind to all; the blessing of Jesus 
lies that way. 
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HE Bishop of Winchester has just published 
a tiny book dealing with childhood—“ in 
itself little, but a quality which is always 
growing,” and meeting all along the line of growth 
with little joys and sorrows as real to the children as 
the greatest problem can ever be to the State. The 
children, the Bishop says, are the “salvation of 
the race. They purify, they elevate, they stir, they 
instruct, they console, they reconcile, they gladden 
us. They are the ozone of human life, inspiring us 
with hope, rousing us to wholesome sacrifice. If, 
in the faults which they inherit, they show us the 
worst of ourselves, and so move us to a salutary 
repentance, they also stimulate our finer qualities ; 
they cheat us of weary care ; they preach to us, not 
so much by their lips as by their innocence ; their 
questions set us thinking, and to better purpose 
than the syllogisms of philosophers ; their helpless- 
ness makes us tender ; their loveliness surprises us 
into a pure joy.” 


The juvenile sense of humour, imaginativeness, 
self-importance, affectionateness, and artfulness, 
among other qualities, are touched upon and illus- 
trated in this little volume entitled ‘On Children.” 

“‘ Artfulness is a delicious feature in girls, perhaps 
more predominant than in boys, and even in its 
immature condition suggestive of a dominion to 
come. A boy and a girl had two strawberries of 
different sizes given to them; and some grave 
reflection on both sides retarded the division of the 
spoils. At length the little girl said to the little 
boy: 

‘Is you geedy?’ 

With indignation, and quite unconscious of the 
pit into which he was falling, the chivalrous child 
replied with indignation : 

‘No, I’se not.’ 

‘Then will you toose?' It is unnecessary to 
explain into which pair of red lips the bigger one 
presently vanished.” 


One other story, of a child’s affection, we may 
quote from this interesting little book. It isnot well 
to court a child’s love unless you are prepared to 
accept to the full the favours conferred. A clergy- 
man walking about amongst a body of emigrants, 
wished to take the opportunity of saying a kind 
and cheery word to them. ‘‘A little child of three 
years old was sitting on a box all by itself, watching 
the bustle with wide-open eyes, and consoling itself 
with ‘candy.’ The clergyman’s heart twinkled 
when he saw it. Perhaps he had little ones of his 
own at home, and quickly he drew to the child. He 
talked to the little thing, and then looking for per- 
mission from the father close at hand, he kissed the 
little brow, the other part of the face being in an 


unpleasant condition from sugary food. The little 
heart was touched, but not satisfied. It lifted up 
its lips into the stranger’s face as if to say, ‘ Kiss me 
here.’ The reluctance passed, the stranger’s eyes 
were quickly closed, the kiss of peace given, the little 
face beamed with content.” 


It must always be a matter of wonder how a full 
report of a great speech is in circulation before its 
echo has fully died away. Nine-tenths of those 
who read it put their explanation into one word, the 
“reporter,” only partly guessing what a life of 
bustle and activity the word covers. The air of 
the gallery in the House of Commons is full of 
interest, excitement, and novelty ; the most polished 
rhetoric, the most sparkling wit, the most biting 
satire, the most effective similes, are all filtered 
through the pens moving there at lightning speed. 
Some two hundred and fifty gentlemen are respon- 
sible to the reading public for the faithfulness of 
the parliamentary matter, and the gallery, with its 
“narrow and confined dimensions,” is, by reason 
of the work done there, one of the most interesting 
spots on earth. ‘In front of it, and overlooking 
the Chamber, are twenty-nine boxes, each just 
affording sitting room for one person. Behind, 
against the carved oak screen running right round 
the gallery, and separated from the boxes by a 
narrow gangway only, is a raised bench with a 
ledge in front for the purpose of writing, and not 
more than eighty journalists can be accommodated 
in the gallery between the boxes, the bench, and 
some standing room in the corners.” These boxes 
are of course the favourite look-outs and prize-posi- 
tions in the gallery. They are chiefly allocated 
amongst the London papers, the Times being the 
fortunate possessor of three, and the Chronicle, 
Telegraph, Standard, Daily News, Morning Post, and 
Morning Advertisey coming next with two each. The 
news agencies and provincial papers divide the re- 
mainder. 


The method of work, as explained in the Nine- 
teenth Century, is very interesting. For length and 
excellence of its reports the Times easily leads the 


way. Its staff consists of sixteen reporters, who 
do their work in turns, first of a quarter of an 
hour, shortening gradually to five minutes each 
as the time for going to press decreases. This 
system of turns gives each member ample time 
to transcribe his notes ia the writing-room, the 
patches pieced together, making the readable 
whole of the column after column which appears 
in the morning papers. Every precaution is 
taken to guard against the mixture of copy. 
‘“‘As each man writes out his turn, he puts on 
every slip a number, 1, 2, or 3, to indicate that 
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it is his first, or second, or third turn. Thus, Mr. 
A. writes on the top of his slips 1, 2, 3 etc., and 
at the end of his turn writes, ‘ Mr. B. follows.’ Mr. 
B., in like manner, uses for his first turn the numeral 
1 on his slips. As further guides to the composi- 
tors in making up the report when it is put into type, 
Mr. B. begins his turn by stating that he has re- 
lieved Mr. A., thus: B. follows A., and by also 
indicating who is addressing the House, thus: 
* Balfour speaking.’ ” 





During the past forty years the late C. H. 
Spurgeon’s sermons have appeared with the regu- 
larity of a weekly newspaper. Up to the end of 
1893, 2393 have been published, and in addition to 
the sale of one hundred million copies in the 
English language, they have enjoyed an extensive 
circulation in other tongues. Issuing them at the 
rate of one a week there are still sufficient unpub- 
lished to last for the next ten years. 





Two thousand and eighty-four new members, 
a year’s growth, bring up the number of 
the Anti-Sunday Travelling Union to 17,000, 
From among them 106 are at present enrolled as 
voluntary workers for the Union, Sixty-two 
represent the Anti-Sunday Travelling Union as 
local secretaries. The duties of these secretaries 
are to bring the subject of Sunday travelling and 
its attendant evils before the notice of all within 
their sphere of influence, by conversation, corre- 
spondence, paragraphs or letters in their local 
papers, and by local meetings. They are kept 
supplied with the literature of the Union and with 
cards of membership, which they issue to all whom 
they can persuade to join. The declaration to be 
signed on applying for membership is as follows : 
“I hereby agree, with the help of God, to abstain 
from travelling on Sunday, except under most 
urgent necessity, and to discourage all such 
travelling.” Miss J. Chase, 18, Christchurch 
Avenue, Brondesbury, London, is the secretary. 





A word of thanks is due to the Prince of Wales 
for throwing the weight of his influence against the 
barbarous custom of cropping dogs’ ears. Happily 
the practice is only common among comparatively 
few animals, and if the dog-clubs would follow in 
the Prince's footsteps, the evil would disappear. 
But the docking of terriers’ tails, another savagery, 
is freely indulged in, and doubtless there was a good 
excuse for it long ago, when the superstition existed 
that by this amputation the worm in the tail was 
destroyed and rabies prevented. That idea must 
have died out now, and the disfigured dogs met in 
every street owe their mutilation either to the 
thoughtlessness of their owners or to a concession 


to an absurd fashion which has unfortunately found 
general acceptance. 


The following very remarkable obituary notice 
recently appeared in the Times : 


COULBORN.—On the 2nd inst., at The Slopes, New 
Brighton, Cheshire, Witt1am Rusuton Cou.sory, in his 
86th year; also, on the 28th ult., Epwarp WARBURTON 
CouLporn, aged 84 years ; also, on the 23rd ult., RICHARD 
Owen Coucsory, in his 83rd year. Friends will please 
accept this, the only intimation. 

One knows that behind the announcements in the 

births, marriages, and deaths’ column there must lie 

whole worlds full of gladness and sadness, but such 

a pathetic record as three octogenarians belonging 

to one family passing away under the same roof 

within nine days must be almost without a parallel. 


The Local Government Board advises the follow- 
ing precautions as desirable against influenza: 1st, 
The sick should be separated from the healthy. 
This is especially important in the case of first 
attacks ina locality ora household. znd, The sputa 
of the sick should, especially in the acute stage of 
the disease, be received into vessels containing dis- 
infectants. Infected articles and rooms should be 
cleansed and disinfected. 3rd, When influenza 
threatens, unnecessary assemblages of persons 
should be avoided. 4th, Buildings and rooms in 
which many people necessarily congregate should 
be efficiently aerated and cleansed during the 
intervals of occupation. It should be borne in 
mind that the liability to contract influenza, and 
also the danger of an attack, if contracted, are 
increased by depressing conditions, such as 
exposure to cold and fatigue whether mental or 
physical. Attention should hence be paid at epi- 
demic periods to all measures tending to the main- 
tenance of health, such as the use of clothing of 
suitable warmth, and a sufficiency of wholesome 
food. Persons who are attacked by influenza 
should at once seek rest, warmth, and medical 
treatment, and they should bear in mind that the 
risk of relapse, with dangerous complications, con- 
stitutes a chief danger of the disease. 


** Clergy should really be careful about the banns 
of marriages,” says the Record. ‘‘ A few Sundays ago 
the rector of a fashionable church forgot to publish 
them after the second lesson. To the relief of the 
expectant couples he remembered the omission in 
time to take the banns book with him to the pulpit. 
He announced the banns. The last couple were 
* John —, widower, and Elizabeth ——, spinster.’ 
He followed up these names by giving out the text, 
* Now the last state of that man is worse than the 
ag 


























THE MONTH 


I 

HIS has been an exceptional year. March is 
already upon us, but the winter has been 
prolonged far into the weeks which should 
belong to spring. The intense and protracted cold 
has brought cruel troubles with it. In many trades 
the workmen are compelled to standidle. Sickness 
and suffering are widespread, and in spite of the 
efforts of charity to alleviate the distress, for 
thousands of the poor in our towns and villages life 
is almost unbearable. The influenza, which at one 
time we hoped would prove only a passing visitor, 
seems to have come tostay. Itseffects are perhaps 
not so severe as insome former years; but the 
long columns of the death lists in the daily 
papers show how fatal its ravages have been, 
especially among the old and the infirm. The 
disease attacks all ranks and classes with supreme 
impartiality. It has emptied our shops and 
factories, and it has not spared either of the Houses 
of Parliament. Lord Rosebery and Mr. Balfour 
were both invalided at the same time, and in the 
Prime Minister's case, the attack, if not dangerous, 

was at least alarming. 

I 

Lonpon must be growing a little weary of elec- 
tions. The contests for the School Board and 
the Parish Councils are still recent, and now the 
County Council election has followed. The most 
exciting incident in the conflict was its conclusion. 
The result of the polls, so far as the elected 
members were concerned, left both parties exactly 
equal. Each side secured fifty-nine seats. But 
through the Aldermen who continue to hold office, 
the ‘‘ Progressives”’ still retain power. There is 
an element of dramatic irony in the situation. As 
events have turned out, the ‘ Progressives” owe 
their majority to the co-opted members, and to the 
system which their representatives and spokesmen 
in the House of Commons resolutely resisted. But 
however the system may help one party or another 
for the moment, it has a real value in enabling 
representative bodies to secure the services of able 
and distinguished men, who would not be willing to 
take part in the rough and exhausting struggle of a 
contested election, or who have failed through no 
fault of their own to retain the favour of an un- 
grateful constituency. For the ‘ Progressive” 
party the issue must be disappointing. Whatever 
blunders they have made—and the man who never 
makes a blunder never makes anything—they have 
deserved well of the citizens of London. They 
have endeavoured to lift municipal life to a higher 
plane, to invest it with a largeness and a dignity to 
which we have been too little accustomed, but in 
so doing they have outstripped the ideas of those 
whom they represented. They alienated some 


powerful interests, but their discomfiture is really 
due to their failure to rouse enthusiasm among the 
ordinary citizens. Those, to whom they looked for 
support, did not care enough about the questions 
at stake to take the trouble of going to the poll. 
But after all, the main lines of policy which have 
been already laid down will not suffer any violent 
change. Those who lagged behind have already 
learned much from those who led the advance. 
Many of those who march under another flag 
accept the principles of the party against whom 
they fight. And further, the conflict has added 
to the Council some men of influence and position, 
such as Lord Cadogan and the Earl of Dudley, who 
may be relied upon to take their share of the work. 


Il 
TuE debate on the Indian Cotton Duties gave us 
new reason to be proud of the House of Commons. 
It is often alleged that our political system has sunk 
into a mere machine, and that men always vote in 
blind obedience to the official managers; but the 
House showed then that when the occasion comes 
it can forego a party triumph. The crisis was real. 
The issue lay between Lancashire and India— 
between the interests of a county and the neces- 
sities of an empire; but the county had votes, and 
the empire directly had none. With the balance 
of parties so evenly inclined, the temptation to 
sacrifice the subject to the citizen was overwhelm- 
ing. As to the merits of the case there could be but 
little doubt. The Indian exchequer, as all the world 
knows, is in extreme straits. Relief, however slight, 
would be a gain, and the Indian Government asked 
for a small duty on imported cotton. Lancashire 
rose in arms and rallied its forces, though not with- 
out some protests from its own ranks. Even though 
a corresponding duty was promised them on cotton 
exported from India, the manufacturers would not 
be appeased, and the overthrow of the Ministry 
seemed more than a possibility. But reflection, 
stimulated by the appeal of the Secretary for India, 
changed the whole state of affairs. It became clear 
that any attempt to snatch a party advantage would 
be little less than treason to the empire, and the 
division lists showed that the Government had 
drawn its decisive majority from all sides of the 
House. Mr. Fowler, the Secretary for India, not 
only won an immediate triumph by a speech of 
remarkable power; he did something more. One 
sentence of his will live. India, he reminded us, 
though without representative government, should 
not be without representatives. Every member of 
the House of Commons, in virtue of that very fact, 
is bound to regard himself as a member for India, 
and should never forget that the claims of India 
upon his services are as real and as urgent as those 
of the constituency by which he is returned. Only 
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so long as this truth is kept in mind and carried 
out in action, can we be sure of retaining the great 
empire which has become our inheritance. 


IV 

A MEAsovrE for disestablishing and disendowing the 
Church in Wales, and a new Irish Land Bill dealing 
with the eternal problem, have been brought in and 
read for the first time, but it is clear that even in 
the Commons neither will be carried through with- 
out a severe struggle. Another measure, dealing 
with the conditions of labour, may fare better. It 
gives an opportunity of raising from eleven to 
twelve the age below which children may not be 
employed in shops or factories. The Govern- 
ment will not propose the change, but they are 
willing that their hands should be forced. At pre- 
sent, we are behind other nations in this matter, 
and it is high time that we cleared ourselves of this 
reproach. Humanity forbids that any child under 
twelve should be turned intoa wage-earning machine, 
and expediency also demands this restriction. We 
depend for our industrial supremacy on the strength 
and the intelligence of the worker. A child who 
has to bear the burden too soon must suffer in body 
and in mind. We cannot afford to sacrifice lasting 
efficiency for an immediate gain. 


Vv. 


New trouble has arisen in Egypt with the young 
Khedive. He has shown signs of an intention to 
discharge his ministers and to replace them with a 
set of men who would have done their utmost to 
thwart external control. But action was taken 
promptly, and the design was at once disavowed. 
The outrages upon foreigners, and upon our soldiers 
and sailors especially, which threatened to lead to 
a serious outbreak, are being suppressed by the 
appointment of a special Court, armed with excep- 
tional powers for dealing with such offences, and 
for the moment, at any rate, the growth of disorder 
is quelled. Some of our most influential journalists, 
impatient, and not without cause, at the obstacles 
so persistently placed in the way of progress, are 
anxious that a clean sweep should be made of the 
existing system, and that Lord Cromer should be 
officially recognised as the ruler of Egypt, under 
the Khedive. Already, they urge, he exerts the 
power, and more than the power, of a chief minister, 
and it is both absurd and imprudent to maintain 
the fiction which represents him merely as an 
adviser. His real position is obvious, and it would 
be well to proclaim it. But such a step would be 
sure to excite the fiercest hostility in Egypt. Forms 
and names still count for something. At present, 
the British Agent represents the British nation ; 
and reluctant as Abbas may be to submit to foreign 
interference, he would feel it a far deeper humilia- 
tion to be dragged at the heels of a minister, claim- 
ing to speak for Egypt, supreme, and irremovable. 
France too has its own problems, neither few 
nor unimportant, to deal with ; but the question of 
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the hour is, whether her fleet shall take any part in 
the forthcoming celebration at Kiel. Other nations 
are sending their ships out of compliment to the 
German Empire, and it would be a marked slight if 
France and Russia were to hold aloof. So both 
have agreed to go; but their representatives will be 
warned to show no excessive enthusiasm, and no 
excessive friendliness, Their presence will be a visit 
of ceremony, and nothing more. But even so, 
public opinion among some sections of the French 
people seems disposed to resent this trivial con- 
cession to international courtesy. The news from 
the far East is still vague and indefinite. The 
Japanese advance continues without a check, and 
it is even now doubtful whether the Emperor of 
China and his more intimate advisers are really 
conscious of their complete discomfiture. Chinese 
statesmen express not only amazement but horror 
at the very suggestion of terms even more 
moderate than Japan may fairly exact, and 
though Li Hung Chang, once more restored to 
favour, has been sent to negotiate for peace, it by 
no means follows that he has authority sufficient 
to effect his purpose. 


VI. 


Lorp ABERDARE’s death removes an earnest and 
industrious politician. He was Chairman of the 
Commission on the Condition of the Poor, whose 
report is daily expected, and he had never lost his 
early interest in questions of social reform. But 
of late he was less prominent in public affairs than 
he was twenty or thirty years ago. As Home 
Secretary, in Mr. Gladstone’s first ministry, Mr. 
Bruce, as he then was, provoked the liquor trade 
to frantic hostility by his plans for licensing reform. 
At the time he was the best abused man in the 
country, and as his courtesy was greater than his 
strength, he failed to hold his own in an unequal 
struggle. Sir Henry Rawlinson wasa man of excep- 
tional power. Asa soldier in the first Afghan war, 
he first became famous. His reputation as an 
administrator was of the highest rank. He was an 
enthusiastic scholar ; his researches shed a flood of 
light upon the early history of Assyria and Persia. 
As a member of the Indian Council he did much to 
shape public opinion and to determine our attitude 
towards the Russian powerin Asia. His influence 
we believe in some ways to have been harmful, but 
he was a genius and a patriot. Sir Geoffrey 
Hornby was a brilliant seaman who only needed a 
great war to make him famous; happily, the chance 
never came, and he stood nearest to glory when he 
took the British fleet through the Dardanelles in 
one of the critical moments of the struggle between 
Russiaand Turkey. Professor Blackie leaves many 
to mourn him. He was the most picturesque of 
professors: ardent, full of energy, young in heart 
to the last, an inspiring personality if not a great 
scholar; and if the student owes much to a 
great teacher, his debt is still larger to the man who 
can make him feel. 








